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NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 


ists will be 


(4) dol/ars 
During 
nm this 


commented upon, 


cent, pf) é 


nearly ten 


for wh, 


paid, toany address on receipt of four 


years these pictures have appeared 


paper, and their excellence has been universally 


We have received numerous orders for 


electroiypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Kiein 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 
Scalchi, 
Trebelli. 
Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica, 
osephine Yorke 
milie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—s, 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 
Albani, 
Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant, 
Lena Little. 
Mario-Celli. 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 
Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
Fursch-Madi,—s. 
Catherine Lewis, 
élie de Lussan, 
lanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’ Ernesti. 
Anna Bulkeley- Hills. 
Charles M, Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef Staudig!, 
Lulu Veling 
Mrs. Minoie Richards, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, 
Calixa Lavaliee, 
Clarence Eddy, 
Franz Abt, 
Fannie Bloomfield, 
S. E. Jacobsohn, 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
O. Von Prochnazka, 
dvard Grieg, 
Adolf Henselt. 
Eugene D, Albert. 
Lili Lehmann, 
William Candidus, 
Franz Kneisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 
King Ludwig | 1, 
©. Jos. Brambach, 
Heary Schradieck, 
John F. Luther, 
qobe F. Rhodes, 
Wilhelm Gericke, 
Frank Taft, 
C. M. Von Weber, 
Edward Fisher. 
Kate Rolla 
Charlies Rehm. 
Harold Randolph. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell. 
Alfredo Barili, 
Wm. R. Chapman, 
Otto Roth, 
Anna Carpenter 
W. L. Blumenschein, 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jenser 
Margaret Reid 
Albert R. Parsons 


Teresina Tua 
Lucca, 

lvan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 

Mary Anderson, 
Car! Reinecke. 

Rose Coghian, 

Kate Claxton, 
Fanny Davenport 
Jules Perotti, 
Adolph M. Foerster. 
May Fielding, 
Thomas Martin. 
Louis Gaertner, 
Louise ~— Courtney, 
Richard Wagoner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini, 
Guadagcini. 
Constantin Sternberg. 
Dengremont, 
Galassi, 

Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 

Liberati, 

Ferranti, 

Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente, 


tere, 
= Rive-King, 
Hope Glenn, 

Louis Blumenbere. 
Frank Vander Stucken, 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
Julius Rietz, 

Max Heinrich, 

E. A. Lefebre, 

Ovide Musin, 

Anton Udvardi, 

Alcuin Blum, 

loseph Koegel, 

Ethel Wakefield. 
Carlyle Petersilea, 

Car! Retter, 

George Gemiinder, 

Emi! Liebling, 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Mme, Clemelli, 

Albert M. Bagby, 

W. Waugh Lauder, 
Mrs. W augh Lauder. 
Mendelssohn, 

Hans von Billow, 

Clara Schumann, 
Joachim, 

Samuei S$, Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 

Christine Dossert, 

Dora Henninges. 

A. A, Stanley, 

Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heiorich Hofmann. 
Charles Fradel 

Emil Sauer. 

— Bartlett Davis. 


Jory Burmeister-Petersen, 


Willis Nowell, 
August Hyliested, 
Gustav Hinrichs. 
Xaver Scharwenka. 
Heinrch Boetei. 

W. E. Haslam, 

Carl E. Martin. 
Jennie Dutton, 
Walter J. Hall. 
Conrad Ansorge 

Car Baermann. 

Emil Steger 

Pau! Kalisch. 

Louis Svecenski, 
Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 

Dyas Flanagan 

A Victor Benham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch, 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder, 
Joachim Raff 

Augusta 


Ohrstrim, 


Marchesi 
Henry Mason 
P. S. Gilmore, 
Neupert, 
Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 
L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
S. B. Mills, 
E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 
W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno, 
Victor Nessler. 
lvini, 
Boucicault, 
Lawrence Rarrett, 
E. A. MacDowell. 
Edwin Booth, 
Max Treuman, 
C. A. Cappa, 
Monte riflo, 
Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Marie Litta, 
Emil Scaria, 
Hermann Winkelmann, 
Donizetti, 
William W. Gilchrist. 
Ferranti, 
meee Brahms, 
eyerbeer, 
Moritz Moszhowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 
Dr. S. N. Penfieid, 
F. W. Riesberg, 
Emil Mahr. 
Otto Sutro, 
Carl Faelten, 
Belle Cole, 
Carl Millicker, 
G. W. Hunt. 
Georges Bizet, 
ohn A. Broekhoven, 
dga: H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli, 
Edith Edwards, 
Carrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument. 
— Svendsen, 
nton Dvorak, 
Saint-Saens. 
Pablo de Sarasate. 
ules ——. 
ans Richter, 
Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Bertha Pierson, 
Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, 
William Mason, 
Pasdeloup. 
Anna Lankow. 
Maud Powell. 
Max Alvary. 


Pe Hofmann. 


Andel, 

Carlotta F. Pinner, 
Marianne Brandt. 
Gustav A. Kerker, 
Henry Duzensi, 
Emma Juch. 

Fritz Giese, 
Anton Seidl, 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker. 
— Graves. 
Hermann Ebeling. 
Anton Bruckner, 
Mary Howe. 
Attalie Claire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Madge Wickham. 
Richard Burmeister. 
W. J. Lavin 

Niles W. Gade 
Edward Chadfield. 


BOSTON music publisher is about to establish a/| surd. Mr. Joseph Kneffler may be the most reputable 


branch in Leipsic for the publication there of works 
by American composers. 
(and more just in the matter of copyright) than are ours, 
will permit him to secure publishing and performing 
rights on these works in Germany, and it will also be 
possible for him to secure similar rights in any country 
of Europe with which Germany maintains an interna- 
tional system. 


~~ 
HE London “ Figaro” discourses pleasantly of our 
musical editor: 
Mr. Otto Floersheim, musical editor of the New York Courier, has paid 
a flying visit to London, which city he left for Paris on Tuesday. Mr. 
Floersheim heard Mrs. Spies, Mr. de Pachmann, Mr. Sarasate, the Richter 
concert, ** Lohengrin,’’ with Mr. McGuckin, at Covent Garden, and other 
things, and was very warmly welcomed by a large number of his colleagues 
on the London press and by those of his acquaintances and admirers in 
London who knew of his presence among them. It is not impossible that 
this talented gentleman may be induced to allow the production of some 
of his orchestral pieces in the metropolis next winter. Mr, Floersheim is 
now off to the Paris Exhibition, and from there he will go to Bayreuth and 
return to New York via Hamburg. 





O have heard Rubinstein play is to have gained one 
His re- 


of the rare experiences of musical life. 
citals are a phenomenon in the progress of enthusiasm ; 
the element of his personal magnetism seizes and sways 
the listener, while the immense and fiery vigor of his 
genius impresses the audience with a force absolutely 
new and delightful. 

For fifty years this greatest of living pianists has in- 
terpreted the works of Rubinstein never 
enfeebles an idea, and from him their compositions 
have received the stamp of a fresh individuality. 

Not the least of Rubinstein's labors in their far reach- 
ing influence on the musical future of the world are his 
self denying efforts at the St. Petersburg Conservatory. 
His devotion to art, his generosity and genius, will be 


the masters. 


an undying memory in the lives of the students who 
have there come under the magnetic influence of his 
great personality. He has leavened and widened the 
spbere of young men’s emotions in a manner akin to 
that in which the conceptions of the great philosophers 
and poets have widened the sphere of man’s intellectual 
activity. 

Rubinstein’s treatment of the piano is a revelation of 
tone poetry; under his hands the instrument yields 
gradations of tone with almost orchestral power. He 
can play a simple piece by Haydn or Mozart so as to 
bring tears into the eyes of his hearers, or rouse them 
to enthusiasm by his Titanic rendering of the passion 
and religious feeling of Bach and Beethoven. 





CONSANGUINEOUS CRITICISM. 
E received last week the following communication 
from Mr. R. de Roode, the president of the Ken- 
tucky M. T. A., which requires comment on account 
of its rather startling assertions: 


| Editors Musical Courier: 
Referring to a notice of the Kentucky Music Teachers’ Association in 
| your issue of July 3, in which you do not agree with my estimate of one 
of the pianists, permit me to state that I grant to everyone the fullest lib- 
I therefore believe you to be 


erty of opinion in religion, politics and art. 

| entirely conscientious when you rank Mrs. Eugenie de Roode-Rice as a 
very fair player. Cannot you believe that others, equally conscientious, 
may believe her the greatest pianist of New York city, or, in other words, 

| the greatest pianist among the many pianists who reside in New York 
city? The writer of this card has heard nearly every pianist of note for 
the past foriy years, and is considered a competent critic. When I meet 
a lady pianist who combines the graceful dash of Carrefio, the technic of 
Aus der Ohe, the mathematical and methodical playing of Rivé-King, and 
who has a larger concert répértoire than any pianist within my know- 
ledge, I am not to blame for placing her at the head. 

The Louisville critics state that no playing equaling hers has ever been 
heard in Louisville. The tamest criticism in the ‘ Courier-Journal "’ was 
that she is the equal of Aus der Ohe, Joseffy and Thalberg. Mr. Jos. 
Kneffler, the oldest and most respected teachers in Louisville. 
voluntarily came to me and stated that he had heard the Liszt polonaise 

every pianist of note, and never could admire it until he heard it 


one of 


in E by 
played by Mrs. Eugenie de Roode-Rice. 
All pianists at every State and national association are paid by the 
piano firm whose pianosthey play, and the admission is free to members. 
rhe notices plainly stated this, and none but members could be admitted. 
I could, upon making timely application, have secured the services of al- 
most any pianist I wished. Asit was, we had aconcert by Miss Neally 
Stevens, who played the Miller piano; Mr. Constantin Sternberg, who 
| played the Knabe piano, and Mrs. de Roode-Rice, who played the Decker 
| Brothers piano. Al] concerts were absolutely free. 
Since you have stated only your opinion, which I believe to be honest, I 
do not ask you to retract anything, but since you have alwaysshown me 
| personally every journalistic courtesy, I ask you, in justice to myself, to 
Respectfully, R. De Roope, 
President Kentucky M. T. A. 
Before a jury of pianists we fear Mr. de Roode’s ver- 
dict would be barred out on the score of its being con- 
sanguineous Criticism ; but, even allowing for the natural 
bias with which a brother views a sister's pianistic per- 
| formances, there is no possible excuse for such sweep- 
ing comparisons as Mr. de Roode makes. Comparisons 
are ever odious, and they are in this particular instance 
markedly so; for, to compare Mrs. de Roode-Rice with 


Joseffy, Carrefio or Julia Rivé-King, is manifestly ab- 


| publish this card. 


The German laws, more liberal | 


teacher in Louisville, but that by no means proves that 
his criticism of the performance of the Liszt polonaise 
Was a just one, 

We do not particularly admire the work ourselves, 
which is brilliant but meretricious, but we have heard 
it played by pianists of far less repute than Mrs. de 
Roode-Rice, and we nevertheless enjoyed it for what it 
is worth. 

She may have a large repertory, so have also a dozen 
pianists we could name, and as to technic we know a 
half hundred players who equal if not excel her, all 
pianists of the second and third grade. 

But to elevate Mrs. de Roode-Rice to the place of 
Joseffy, Carrefio or Aus der Ohe is too much for our 
risibles; so, Mr. de Roode, excuse us, while we indulge 
in a perceptible smile. 





AMATEUR WAGNER WORSHIP. 

HE “lyric” gift, as we have generally come to accept 
the term, would appear to be the rock against 
which the amateur Wagnerite is in danger of “ split- 
ting ’’ himself. We use the latter mode of expression 
hoping that its extreme definiteness of idea will be a 
sufficient apology for its inelegance. It would seem 
from the standpoint of the individual above mentioned 
that Wagner's principal opposition to the “ old school” 
isan utter vetoing on his part of melodic effects! This 
we tind from general observations to be the alpha and 
omega of their arguments in favor of the modern sys- 
tem of Wagner opera. So indefinite are the actual 
ideas of this class of persons on the subject of their 
worship that the important position of the drama in 
Wagner's revolutionary theories is entirely overlooked 
Indeed, they are possibly 
It is a painful fact to 


in their absurd discussions. 
ignorant of any such contingent. 
notice that such a body of talkative amateurs is, gen- 
erally speaking, made up of a number of mere personal 
pedants, who, unconscious of any limit to their powers 
of comprehension, deal down from purely imaginary 
pedestals a patronizing approbation that, since it is the 
outcome of an imperfect knowledge of the subject in 
hand, does more harm than good to the poor, maltreated 
cause. The members of this class of ‘‘ Wagner adher- 
ents’ that are floating about at present are enough of 
themselves to retard any definite and intelligent con- 
ception in the sets among which they move of the great 
master’s true ideal. It is also interesting to notice that 
in the so-called fashionable world, where Wagner is “the 
thing, you know,” an average of about two out of ten 
persons know anything whatever of the real stand taken 
by him in modern art, or are in the least way ac- 
quainted with his most pronounced theories. This may 
sound rather severe and even unjust toward the ama- 
teur, but, with a few exceptiuns, the occasional two out 
of ten that we mentioned, we believe that our statement 
will bear the test of investigation. “Society” (and we 
are now referring particularly to those persons whose 
musical culture begins and ends with the perform- 
ance of an impatiently listened to opera) is only 
too apt to take up with “novelties.” The un- 
happy object of its attentions may be an outlaw, an 
anarchist or a musician, as well as anything else, so 
that he accomplishes something on an entirely new 
plan. He will be made the subject of any amount of 
affected eulogism on the parts of straight backed dudes 
and bread and butter misses! Therefore no very great 
stress need be laid on criticism from such quarters, but it 
is hardly the less provoking for “a’ that,” as the Scotch 
put it; and we would also suggest here that, since it 
seems necessary to pretend to originality, even though 
the real article be denied one by nature, it would be bet- 
ter to select a less dignified theme for the initiatory 
“babble” exercises than the greatest of modern tone 
masters. In a world where many things are bound to 
be ridiculously incongruous, perhaps one of the most 
ridiculous incongruities is the performance of Wagner 
“gems” arranged for solos, 4 la Rossini, “trimmed up” 
with inappropriate cadenzas, and, to continue the tailor’s 
jargon, played “bias!” It is enough to make the 
choleric Richard writhe in his grave, and with a few 
energetic words send B-nd-l to perdition! Another 
peculiarity of this amateur Wagner worship is a seem- 
ingly prevalent belief that he affects to speak in majestic 
enigma; that his meaning is only the deeper and more 
profound from being involved, and they evidently pride 
themselves on belonging to a school so difficult of com- 
prehension. To suggest that an uneducated, illiterate 
and generally unpretentious individual were quite capable 
of enjoying “ Tristan” or “ Die Walkiire,” although he 
might not be able to distinguish A sharp from A flat, 
would be worse than heresy. They claim that one must 
be “educated up” to Wagner. Heavens! little do they 
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know that this very “raw’’ material was what poor 
Wagner, in his struggle against established forms, most 
felt the need of! The giant task of uneducating public 
taste (as it then was) before he could comprehensively 
reveal himself was a continual spectre in his path. To 
the as yet musically uneducated classes could he hope 
alone to appeal successfully unhampered by antique pre- 
judices. Apropos of Wagner's supposed scorn of melodic 
effects, a most amusing instance of amateur haziness 
on the subject came to our notice last winter, when a 
friend of ours, suddenly coming across “ Siegmund’s 
Liebes-Lied,” betrayed his astonished disapproval with 
the utmost naiveté. He had heard of “ Die Walkiire” 
as one of the most advanced operas of the Wagner 
school, the appearance therefore of so very definite a 
melody entirely disconcerted him; from that moment 
the cause fell 10 per cent. in his estimation, and the big 
black wall, dividing the “new” school from the “ old,” 
contracted to the dimensions of ordinary shoe thread, 
in his mind! And we thought, as we listened to his 
aimless digressions upon the as yet, for him, undis- 
covered country, of the words of that clever Davidite, | 
who remarked that: “It is the curse of talent that, al- | 
though it labors more steadily and persistently than 
genius, it does not reach a goal; while genius, floating 





—__>_—__— 


_— the mercury disporting itself in the 

nineties and General H. U. Midity staling proudly 
through the perspiring land, with cyclones and cloudbursts, 
music is apt to be a trifle timid and retiring, and to think more 
of Seidl and the sea, hammocks and horticulture. 


* 


~ * 





on the summit of the ideal, gazes above serenely smil- 
ing.” There is something in sentiments de- 
liciously indifferent and superior—it is as if the bab- 


these 


bling of a brook could have little meaning in the pres- 
ence of an ocean! The spirit of inane criticism per- 
vades not only (alas!) the conversation of persons 
from whom one expects nothing, but also the columns 


of our prominent journals, where ignorance in over 


dressed prose usurps the place of less showy but more 


discriminating reviews; where men of genuine capability 
and understandable Englishisms are “ out of date,” and 
where true wit is as rare as tarantulas in Norway. 





LATEST CABLEGRAMS. 
| pas IN, July 6, 1889. —-Abbey has made the follow- | 





ing engagements up to date for his forthcoming | 
operatic tour in the United States, which commences | 
December 9 1n Chicago: Sopranos, Adelina Patti and | 
Contralto, Guerina Fabbri. Ten- | 


Clementine de Vere. 
ors, Commendatore Francesco Tamagno, Luigi de Luc- 
cia, Robert Vanne and Perugini. Baritones, Del Puente, 
Zardo and Marescalchi. Basses, Maracassa and Novara. 
Buffo, Carbone and Mighara. Conductors, Arditi and 
Sapio, and stage manager, Mr. W. Parry. 

Miss Patti Rosa will sail for America to-day by the 
Her American tour commences on 


steamer Alaska. 
September 2. 

BERLIN, July 6.—Etelka Gerster has not lost her 
voice entirely, and has not retired permanently to her 
The 
famous singer is in Berlin, and she sung ata concert 
given here last week for the benefit of the Johnstown 
The amount raised was $400. 


castle in Italy, as so many papers have asserted. 


sufferers. 

There was an American concert at the Trocadéro last 
Saturday under the leadership of Frank Van der 
Stucken, attended by the vast swarms of transatlantic 
visitors now in Paris. Selections were given from the 
works of Messrs. Foote, MacDowell, Chadwick, Huss, 
Bird Dudley Buck, and two American 
sopranos sang. 


Paine, and 





All the leading German singing societies in this 
State will participate in the Troy Maennerchor’s midsummer 





music festival, to be held on the 21st, 22d and 23d inst. 

Miss Nora Lenschow, a young soprano, daughter 
of Prof. Charles Lenschow, of Baltimore, has returned to her 
native city, after studying in Berlin. Miss Lenschow will be 
heard in concert next season, 


The Metropolitan Concert and Opera Company, 
of New York, consisting of Mrs. V. Lhérie, prima donna; 
Miss Inez Carusi, contralto, also well known as a harpist; 
Mr. Clayton Chester, tenor, and Mr. Emil Sanger; basso, 
Mr. Paola F, Campiglio, musical director, will give their in- 
itial performance this summer at Richmond, Va., under the 
auspices of the Mozart Association of that city. The first part 
of their program consists of a concert, after which will be 
‘*The Sleeping 





given in costume Balfe’s beautiful opera, 
Queen.” 

At the annual election of the American College 
of Musicians E, M. Bowman was re-elected president. S. B. 
Whitney, of Boston, and J. C. Fillmore were chosen vice- 
presidents, and Robert Bonner, secretary and treasurer. 
Several changes were made in the staff of instructors. Dr. 
Louis Maas, piano; Dudley Buck, of New York, theory of 
music; W. F, Heath, teacher in the public school; J. H. 
White, evidence of voice; F. W. Root, cultivation of voice; 
Gustav Dannreuther, violin; Samuel P. Warren, organ; 





committee on selections—H. E. McDougal, S. N, Penfield, J. 
H. Wheeler. 





I was in Philadelphia and, as I confidently predicted, 
had a hot, wet, very wet time. Philadelphia was in its worst 
mood, atmospherically speaking, and what with the heavy 
rainfall, the musical apathy and the tiresome programs, life 
was not worth the living. 


* 


* * 


Of course fault must be found with lots of things, but 
I notice these affairs have always an ‘‘ off” year, and 1889 
happened to be the off one, so the efficient labor of the Phila- 
delphia managers must not be 
fighting against odds and they made a brave fight, too. 


. 
* 


pooh-poohed. They were 


I saw the old crowd with renewed pleasure—Johann 
Beck the profound, Wilson Smith (the only Wilson), hand- 
some Blumenschein, of and accomplished 
Censtantin Sternberg, the pianist composer, genial Foerster, 
of Pittsburgh, jolly Joseph Gittings, of the same region of 
natural gas; agile Dana, of Warren, Ohio; irrepressible 
Hahn, of Detroit, whois arminy to the teeth for next summer ; 


Dayton, clever 


| W. W. Gilchrist, who, shorn of the first part of his patro- 


nymic, would look the character to perfection, busy and 
bustling Zeckwer, ever amiable and answering a hundred 
inquiries at once ; Lavallée, the omnipresent ; Wolfram, an old 
friend and fine fellow; Charles Jarvis, the pianistic war horse ; 
Arthur Foote, the intellectual composer, of Boston, 
Henry Holden Huss, the most spiritual of the younger group 
Nor the ladies must not be 


and 


of rising American composers. 
forgotten, Miss Neally Stevens, however, being the only one 
of the well-known Chicago trio who was present; Miss Amy 
Fay and Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Leisler 
spicuous by their absence. 

They were indeed missed ! 


both being con- 


* 


* * 


But, as I before remarked, with the thermometer at 
dog-day heat one cannot enjoy music, and December, not 
July, is the time for these affairs. 


* 


* * 


I feel in a mood of extreme levity to-day ; the chroni- 
cling of serious events is a burden, so here goes for jocose vein. 


* 


7 ae 


The following recently appeared in a Scottish news- 
paper: ‘The first series of six origina] tunes to well-known 
hymns have been most sweetly rendered by ‘Lord, in 
this Thy mercies’ day, in the key of three flats, and ‘ Art thou 
weary ?’ in one flat, as well as ‘Our blest Redeemer,’ are very 
So is the review. 





telling.” 
* 


* * 


By marrying into the royal family of England the 
Earl of Fife will drum up a fine connection. 
noble beat just the same. 


But he may bea 


* 


. _ 


He—“ You evidently knew that song. I noticed that 
your mouth kept moving as though you were repeating the 
words.” 

She—‘‘ No, George, that was gum.” 


* 


. * 


“Mr. Murphy,” said Danny Cahill, “is that you thot’s 
learnin’ to play the thrombone ?” 

‘‘Tt's myself, sure enough.” 

‘Well, there’s only wan thing I wish yez.’ 

‘* Phwat’s that?” 

‘* May yez live to play yer own funeral march.” 


* 
% 


There is a good story of a Rio de Janeiro manager 


who engaged, in Paris, three artists for the post of first tenor. 
The three met on board ship and demanded an explanation 


landing, two of you will be dead of yellow fever. The survi- 
vor gets the work and the salary.” Tableau ! 
*« 


* * 


George—“ That is a beautiful piece, Laura, and you 


have played it most soulfully. But what is that rumbling 
pias J 


| noise I have been hearing nearly all the time since | came 
| in?” 

the wind. Excuse me a moment. 
Mother, can’t you take that washtub 


It doesn’t chord with the piano.” 


must be 
(Goes into the kitchen.) 


Laura—‘‘ It 


into the back basement ? 


* 


* . 


Tenor (to friend)—* Didn’t it strike you that a large 


number of the audience were considerably moved by my 


rendering of ‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ at the concert last 


night?” 
Friend—‘‘ Oh, yes; I noticed quite a number got up and 
moved out.” 
7 
x” * 
Shears: ‘ Tooter had an addition to his family this 
morning?” 


Editor: ‘‘ What was it?” 
Shears: ‘A boy.” 
Editor: ‘' Make a note of it under the head of ‘ New 
Music.’ . 
* ¥ 
OVERHEARD AT THE CONCERT.—“ Why don't they 


use English names for the ‘movements,’ as you call them? 


Here is one, for instance, Andante con moto, whatever does 
that mean?” 

‘*Oh, that means slow, with motion,” 
‘*There you are! Why can’t they call it a bobtai!l car, and 


save all the fuss?” 


*% e 


Her voice 
the 
May it be said that the artist in question is now 


It has just been said of acertain vocalist : 


is a soprano of somewhat low register, with register 
closed.” 


shut up?” * 


* * 


Mother : ‘Goodness me! Is that Irene at the piano?” 
Little Son: ‘* Yes, ma.” 

Mother: ‘‘ Well, go ask her what she is doing. If she is 
practicing she can keep on until the hour is up: but if she is 
playing tell her to stop.” 

* . 

Jinkins (at the opera) : “ What's that ? 


De Music: ‘‘ The score.” 


Jinkins: ‘‘ Hello! Didn't know a score could be kept on a 
game like this. Which side is ahead—the fiddlers or the 
singers?” 

” * 


Mrs. Younghusband: “ Well, Aunt Jane, how did you 
like the symphony concert?” 

Aunt Jane (fromthe country): ‘‘Oh, pretty well. But it kind 
o’ spoilt the effect to see that fool up in front pretending to 


drum on nothin’, 


This latter comes under the head of a 
ge 


‘marron glacé,” 


* 
“Well,” said Uncle Hiram, who used to belong to a 
singing club in his early days, ‘‘ I never heard a woman play 
like that woman we heard in Boston that night. It was just 
My * Vee,” 
*% that’s a 


awful. ears ache even now.” replied his 


nephew, ‘‘she was rather loud, fact. But then her 


** George ! 





execution ” exclaimed the old gentleman, as 
he seized his nephew by his arm, ‘‘ you don't mean to say 
that they that ? 
them. I only heard her once. It seems terrible—a woman, 
too; but then they had to listen to her every night. And 
they won't have to hear her again. Perhaps it is all for the 


went so far as Well, 'tisn’t for me t» judge 


best, George.” “ 


& * 
Trombono publico: First Eminent Physician—“ But 
Mr. Windygratz has gout 


Why did you tell him not to play the trombone for six 


his lungs are as sound as possible. 


months?” Second Eminent Physician—*' Because, my dear 


sir, Mr. Windygratz occupies the chamber next to mine.’ 


* . x 

Lady (looking at the opera glasses for hire in the 
foyer): ‘‘ These are all so large, so clumsy, so heavy. Have 
you nothing smaller—perhaps an operetta glass?” 


* 


* na 


Mrs. Alice Pshaw has been whistling for the Shaw of 


Persia. Oh, Shah! 
P . * i 7 
This is clever: 

WueEN 


When Ethel talked across the crimson sea « 


EruHet TALKED. 
f plush, 
From which her snowy shoulders rose as sunlight fair 
Her voice was sweeter than the notes of wren or thrush 
When Ethei talked. 


Forgotten then the sainted maiden Elsa's prayer, 
Lost to my soul the rich harmonious gush 
Of muted strings and sighing flutes ; my heart was there, 
To Ethel’s box, with passionate and unchecked rush, 
It flew upon the viewless wings of Love's sweet air; 
But some unshackled Wagnerite cried loudly, ** Hush!” 
When Ethel talked, 


* 


a * 


A Mr. Haydon Tilla has been getting an immense 





of their chief. They had it—‘t Gentlemen, in a week after 





amount of advertising in the daily papers on account of his 
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discovery that one must sing with the mouth, jaw, throat and 
lungs instead of the ears, eyes and hair. 

He has a basso profundo that he dug up from an ancient 
cathedral in Spain, who sings real loud when you press the 
button, 

Mr. Tilla is tilling the soil for all it is worth, 


* 


* * 


Reichmann, the new baritone, is said to be averse to 
How weird ! 


he society of ladies, He is one of the boys. 


7” 


7 * 


The following poem is hardly apropos to wind up this 
column, but it may nevertheless turn my readers’ thoughts to 
better things. It is from the same pen that wrote the lines on 
Chopin that appeared some time ago in the ‘‘ Raconteur:” 


BEETHOVEN 


me lines, with compliments, to the Raconteur—June 25, 1889. 
Beethoven, Milton-like, from rocky heights 
Pours down the mountain torrent of his song ; 
here, with his lofty head amongst the stars, 
He breathes a sort of intellectual light, 
Wherein the mind speaks jointly with the heart 
In liquid and soft pulsing harmonies ! 
Like Milton, he with majesty profound 


nobler moments of his soul, 
th 


Sr 


poke from the 


lighter hours 


Disdaining to re unt Se 

When nature's native madness tore his breast ! 
Yet, with the strange mobility of art, 

rhe tawny lion played,betimes the dove, 

And into tend’rest measures poured his heart, 
Where earthly longing told of earthly needs ; 
But, for the most part, in his thoughtful moods 
He love tatelier measures of his art; 

I aring into loftier elements 

By dignified degrees, where passion’s strength 
Sustains the theme unruffled to the goal, 

Rathe t with disordered heat would fire 
Celestial calms with earthly torturings ! 

He spread his wings beneath the drifting clouds, 
And trom the loftier realms of upper air 

I whi gy flight of eagles echoed down, 

Mixed with the roar of distant cataracts, 

The purer winds that round high bowers made moan, 
4 the cal yht of everlasting stars! 


The Opera a Hundred Years Ago. 
: i ERE may have been a few veterans present 


on Saturdé night who recollect the old days of the 


when stalls had not been invented, and the aristocracy 


ty 


ypera 
n the boxes were its sole patrons. Little more than half a 
century ago the whole of the floor was occupied by the pit. 
Ihe King’s Theatre, or Her Majesty's, as it is now called, was 


then practically sold out to the holders of 202 private boxes, 


ling six persons, Every person had an ivory 


self or his nominee to the pit. The aris- 


tting pin 


that day, who paid an average of £180 (the sub- 


of 
scribers struck at an attempt to increase it to £300) per box for 


tocracy 


the whole season, which began early in }March and ended in 


August, were accustomed to turn an honest penny by selling 


their pit tickets to the public at the various box offices in 


Bond-st. 
The middle 


the 


r the footmen and the 
to wind 


gallery, of cc was f 


And 


preneur was accustomed to let standing room at the wings 


urse, 


classes in order further raise the en- 


ome of the 


S st interlopers came into view of the house 
th 


half drunken intruders made contemptuous gestures, and the 


age 


during a certain performance ; the gallery hissed them, the 


ard struck a bystander with his bayonet. After this fracas, 
of 


ey were reopened by Ebers in 1822. 


ord Chamberlain the period closed the Stage doors, 


At a still earlier 


there were four tiers of boxes. The list of subscribers 
to the opera in 1789, exactly a century ago, is still extant. 

Ihe ‘* star s by no means a creation of yesterday. A 
copy of Pasta’s contract with Ebers is now before me. This 
gifted lady 1526 1 k £2,300 for the season of twenty-one 

I or a little less than £110 per night. The whole of the 
t t was to be paid to her bankers before her début. She 
was to sing only six limes a month in seven operas, and the 
manager was to produce them all ‘‘if Mme. Pasta deemed it 

sary Furthermore, Mrs. Pasta was to have ‘the 
choice of artists, distribution of rdles, and the absolute direc- 
tion as to rehearsals and mise en scéne.”” She graciously 


consented to s in a new opera, but only if she were ‘‘en- 


tirely content with her role She was to have twelve tickets 
u the pit, twelve for the gallery, and a private box in the 
yal tier every night she sang (doubtless for the use of the 
ue); the manager was to find all costumes, the artist was 

to sing wherever else she pleased, and she was to have a free 
benefit, for which she was guaranteed a minimum of £1,000. 
Phe ce tion that she should have a separate dressing room, 


1 and six wax candles, was perhaps less onerous.— 
Pruth,” 


with a sol 


The Theodore Thomas Orchestra are having 
their usual success in their evening concerts at the Exposition 
Building in Chicago, and this year have availed themselves of 
a large number of the home talent. The building itself is not 
al! that could be wished for, softer musical passages being par- 
tially lost in the expanse, and the constant noise of the loco- 


motives interfering greatly with one’s enjoyment. 


Dyas Flanagan made a great hit in Detroit last 








PERSONALS. 


a 





Kivia- 
painted 


A STRANGE PICTURE.—“ The Polish painter 
dowski,’’ says the *‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,” ** has 
a picture, the subject of which is Chopin’s Polonaise, op. 61, 
or rather the circumstances of its origin, as related by Chopin 
himself. This ‘Fantasie Polonaise,’ on account of its extra- 
ordinary difficulties and enigmatical purport, is not often per- 
formed. Liszt, the enthusiastic admirer of Chopin, in speak- 
ing of this composition, considers the work to appertain to the 
sphere of pathology rather than to that of art.” 

STAVENHAGEN.—Mr. Stavenhagen is following the ex- 
ample of his late master, Franz Liszt, in a very practical manner 
That is to say, he will spend the summer at Weimar, and 
there give gratuitous instruction to advanced pupils of the 
piano. 

OuR EMMA.—Miss Emma Juch took part last week 
in the Saengerfest and Musical Convention in Detroit, which 
embraced all of the singing societies in Michigan. Miss Juch 
received $2,000 for her services. 

MALICE SOMEWHERE.—Miss Clementine De Vere’s 
manager denies the published statement that that lady is to 
receive but $300 a week while accompanying Mrs. Patti on 
her tour in this country. Miss De Vere’s manager says that 
Mr. Henry E. Abbey made the lady a very handsome offer, 
but he does not say what it was. 

Van ZANDT.—Marie Van Zandt did not score so big 
a triumph as her friends hoped she would in her five per- 
formances at Covent Garden this season, and it is said now 
that after a tour in the colonies she will retire from the stage. 
She is still very young, and a little success may induce her to 
change her mind. On the whole, the American prima donnas 
have done exceedingly well this year, in the way of glory if 
not financially. 
the state concert the other night, and Mrs. Valda was sent for 
in ahurry. She scored a great triumph, receiving personal 
lian. 

A New WorkK.—Johannes Brahms has just completed 
‘*Deutsche Fest und for 
The novelty is to be performed for 


new work, Gedenksprueche,” 
double chorus a capella. 


the first time under Von Biilow's conductorship, at the Ham- 


a 


burg music festival, in September. 

MoseR.—Gustav von Moser, the author of “ Der 
Bibliothekar’’ (The Private Secretary), ‘‘ Harun-al-Raschid” 
(An Arabian Night), &c., has written the libretto to a comic 
opera entitled ‘‘ The American,” which has just been pro- 
duced with marked success in Germany. It 
to write a series of German music comedies after the fashion 


is his intention 
of Wagner’s music dramas. 

rHE FRONT.—Arditi is indeed a man of 
many engagements. He has been engaged by Mr. Abbey as 
conductor for the Patti-Tamagno tour in America. He has 
been engaged, too, for the promenade concerts, beginning on 
August 10, for eight weeks, after which he will have to con- 


ARDITI TO 


duct the operatic tour in the provinces, which will bring him 


England for America. 


BANDMASTER CAPPA ABROAD.—Bandmaster Cappa, 


last Saturday. He took a Glasgow steamer because he thinks 


prevents him from speaking much above a whisper. He 
will visit London, where he expects to get points from Band- 
master Godfrey, of the Grenadier Guards, as to musical novel- 
ties. After ‘doing ” the Paris Exposition Bandmaster Cappa 
will go to Marseilles to see his brother, who is a retired 
veteran of the French army, and also a former follower of 
Garibaldi, in whose service he received five bullets at once in 
the right leg. The bandmaster will return on September 1. 

Mrs. PETERSEN.—Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Petersen left 
for Europe July to. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN.—Dr. 
Chautauqua from August 6 to 27, 


Carl Martin will sing at 


front as a producer of musical celebrities. It not be 
generally known, but such, bowever, is the fact, that the new 
soprano, Miss Marie Titiens, is a native of this country. She 
was born in Sacramento, where her family still reside, her 
father being Peter Titiens, well remembered by all old resi- 
dents of the capital. He was a brother of the celebrated 
Titiens who at one time delighted all Europe by her musical 
She was in Paris twenty-five years ago, and was 


may 


powers. 
then a magnificent woman of perhaps thirty-eight or forty 
years of age. 

She then had with her two nieces, who, however, cared but lit- 
tle for music and could not be induced to go upon the lyric stage. 
The great singer, although styled as ‘‘ Madame,” was never 
married. In her will she left a sum of money which was to be 
devoted to giving a musical education to one of Peter Titiens’ 
daughters—to the one that would develop the greatest ability 


prize. To her brother Peter she lett $80 a month interest 
money during his life. Although Peter Titiens never ap- 





week with her performance of the Grieg concerto. 


peared on the public stage in this country, he was noted 


to November 20, when the Patti-Tamagno company leave 


Sembrich was taken suddenly ill just before | 


congratulations from the Prince of Wales and Princess Chris-'| 


| among his friends in Sacramento as a fine tenor singer. A 
son of his, and consequently a brother to the forthcoming 
prima donna, went to sea when quite a young man. For 
many months the family looked for his return, but as their 
hopes were never realized they at last mourned for him as 
dead, although they never received any accounts of his death. 
Mrs. Titiens, the singer, spent but little time in the United 
States, never appearing on this coast and making but one pro- 
fessional tour through the Eastern States. Her successor is 
said to strongly resemble her, both in form, voice and 
features. 

THE PEARL AND THE POISON.—The tenor Frank 
Baxter is, like most singers, superstitious. He is more so 
now than ever. An anonymous admirer of the opposite sex 
sent him a neat single pearl scarf pin last Friday week. The 
box said Tiffany, and the letter was apparently purposely mis- 

| spelled. To Mr. Baxter’s mind the pearl, though he was 
naturally flattered, meant misfortune and Friday made it 
certain. 

And sure enough trouble came, for the singer poisoned him- 
| self accidentally on Tuesday afternoon of last week, and though 

safe and sound at the Windsor Theatre Tuesday, was una- 
appear ‘*The Bohemian Girl.’’ The cause of his 
misfortune he has given to his manager. 

It seems that Mr. Baxter, who is of full habit, enjoying 
robust health, is fond of the simple, refreshing and by some 
thought flesh reducing lemon juice and seltzer. This beverage 
did not agree with him, so he thought he would take some 


ble to in 


aromatic spirits of ammonia. Instead, he poured down from 
an adjacent bottle a teaspoonful of of 
arsenic. A quick dose of salt and warm water left the tenor 
suffering from little more than the effects of a severe scare. 
He went to his doctor, who told him that the dose of arsenic 
was so large that it would have left him probably in any case, 
but that was not much consolation, and did not absolve the 


Fowler’s solution 


pearl in the singer’s eyes. He once nearly poisoned some- 
body else by mistake, and hereafter he has resolved to look 
all over every bottle for the death’s head and cross bones and 
to refuse all pearls. 

A Goop Story.—When the late Sir F. Gore Ouseley 
was a gentleman commoner at Christ Church, Oxford, some 
of his fellow commoners took it ill that he should choose his 
friends among the literary and studious men—like Rich, 
Hampden and Lidden—rather than among his own set, men 
who hunted or ratted or, at least, gambled. So ‘* Vehm- 
gericht’’ sat on him and decreed that he should be screwed 


a 
up. Somehow Ouseley got wind of their intentions, and took 
measures accordingly. 
and some foetid chemical (probably it was assafoetida), and 
No sooner had the enemy be- 


He laid in a stock of cayenne pepper 
bored some holes in his oak. 
gun operations than they found themselves half suffocated 
with clouds of pepper, emitted through a hot blower, and 
then besquirted with the foul liquid. Having forced them to 
beat a retreat into the opposite rooms, he promptly screwed 
them up by means of the engines they had prepared against 
himself. The assailants capitulated, and thenceforward Ouse- 
ley lived on friendly terms with the 


fast’ set, though he was 
never intimate with them. 
A CHANGE.—Dr. S. Austin Pearce is no longer or- 


| ganist at the Church of the Holy Spirit, as announced in last 


of the Seventh Regiment, sailed for Europe on the Devonia | 


the longer voyage will be better for the throat trouble which | 


| few years ago. 


| hiuser. 


MariE TITIENS.—California is surely coming to the | 


for the divine art, and in this her young niece Marie won the | 


week’s issue, but is succeeded by L. B. Whiteley. 


A Communication. 
New York, July 13, 1889 

Editors Musical Courier: 

READ inthe last issue of your interesting 

journal a paragraph in which you say that the projected 
production of Wagner at Budapest in the Hungarian language 
will be the first time that Wagner has been given outside of 
the German. This is a mistake, as, to my personal knowledge, 
Carl Rosa gave a Wagner series in English in London some 
The productions that I witnessed were ‘‘ The 
‘* Tann- 


Flying Dutchman,” ‘‘ Rienzi,” ‘‘ Lohengrin” and 
” The translations were exceedingly good, and were 
done by Mr. John P. Jackson, now of the New York **World,” 
and he still holds the English copyrights for same, I am told. 
I merely make this statement as a matter of justice to Mr. 
Jackson, whose scholarly translations deserve proper recogni- 
By mentioning this in your next you will greatly oblige 
MAX KAUFMANN. 


tion. 
Yours very truly, 








Musical Sense in Horses. 
N interesting report regarding the develop- 
ment of the musical sense in horses has just been made 
by a committee of German zoologists and botanists. The re- 
port says: ‘‘ The investigations as to the musical sense of 
horses have shown that that sense is very poorly developed in 
these animals. It has been proved beyond doubt that horses 
have no notion whatever of keeping time to music, and that at 
circuses they do not dance according to the tune, but that 
the musicians have to keep time according to the steps of the 
animals, Other investigations show that horses do not under- 
stand military trumpet signals. It is only the rider or the 
amimal’s instinct of imitation which induces horses to make 
the moves required by the signal, but no horse without a rider, 
however carefully trained, takes the slightest notice of a trum- 
pet signal, and the same observation has been made on a large 
number of cavalry horses without riders.” 
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....At Milan, aged twenty-seven, Cesera Marilli, a 
promising young flautist, has died. 

«+. The loss on the season just ended at the San 
Carlo, Naples, is said to be nearly $72,000. 

.... The death is announced at Nanterre of Mrs. Rey- 
Balla, the original Parisian ‘‘ Lady Macbeth ”’ in Verdi's opera 

.... The Continental papers describe a souvenir of 
Mozart, that is to say, the alto on which the composer played 
so frequently at the house of the burgomaster Einart, at 
Leipsic, in 1789. 

....It is expected that between ten thousand and 
twelve thousand singers will sing simultaneously some of the 
popular numbers of the singing festival at Vienna, 

....In the course of the present season of the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Society, than which none more successful 
has been known for years, three symphonies by English com- 
posers have been produced. 

....The “Journal des Débats” intimates that Gou- 
nod, as well as Massenet, is contemplating a tour of this 
country in search of American dollars. Massenet, Parisian 
gossips believe, is to receive $80,000 for his services here. 

....It is announced that St. Michael’s College, Ten- 
bury, England, may very likely be closed for Jack of funds. 
In that case the late Sir F. Gore Ouseley’s unique musical 


library will be removed to the Bodleian, Oxford, where it will 
certainly be better available for reference than at present. 

... The Boston Lotos Club Quartet, which leaves for 
home next week, has had a phenomenal success in London. 
No such perfect balancing of voices has been heard here since 
the old north country glee singing went out, and the young 
men have been in eager request at high prices for private 
houses and semi-private entertainments. 

.... Speaking of the recent performance of “ Elijah” 
at the Crystal Palace the Saturday Review remarks : ‘* We can- 
not help wishing that Mendelssohn had found a libretto for the 
opera he was always thinking of writing in his riper years. If 
it the words of the 
‘ Elijah’ it would be most suitable in many ways for dramatic 
action, and we should like, if it were possible, to hear some 


were not for the too sacred character of 


exceptional performance of it on the stage attempted, like that 
of Ober Ammergau ‘Passion Play,’ so as not to shock the 
susceptibilities of the most scrupulously religious mind.” 
.... The Carl Rosa Company will start their new pro- 
The first revival of the 
which will probably not 


vincial tour on August 12 at Dublin. 
season will be Wallace’s ‘‘ Lurline,” 
be given until Cork is reached. Mrs. Burns will sing the part 
of ‘‘ Lurline,” supported by Miss Drew and Miss Digby, the 
last a contralto engaged by Mr. Carl Rosa shortly before his 
sudden death. The male parts wil! be strongly cast, and will 
be in the hands of Messrs. Barton McGuckin, Eugene, Ayns- 
ley Cook and Leslie Crotty. Afterward Verdi's ‘‘ Aida” will 
be revived in English, and some performances, at any rate, it 


is supposed, will be given of Mr. Sutherland Edward's admir- 


able English version of Bizet's ‘* Pear! Fishers.’ 


....We learn that the Richard Wagner Museum at 
Vienna has just been presented with an original photograph, 
by Albert, of Munich, which shows the master surrounded by 
the following friends and eminent men: Réckel, Gille, and 
Franz Miiller, who are seated with him round a table; at the 
sides and back of this group stand F. Uhl, R. Pohl, Von 
Rosti, Dr. Gasperini, Hans von Biilow, Adolph Jensen, Felix 
Draeseke, Alex. Ritter, Leopold Damrosch, H. Porges, and 
Moszonyi. The foreground at the feet of Richard Wagner is 
occupied by his favorite big dog. The picture was probably 
taken in 1865, at the time of the first production of ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde,” at the Munich Court Opera House, under Hans 
von Biilow. 


....Anent the “ Otello” performances at the Lyceum 
Theatre, the London ‘‘ World” expresses itself as follows: 
‘* With regard to the Italian opera which will open next week 
at the Lyceum, and present Verdi’s latest work, ‘ Otello,’ 
under the most favorable conditions possible, I have this to 
say : Italian opera has lost its hold on the English public, not 
because they do not like it, but because it is like last year’s 
fashion, passée de mode. The best proof of this statement is 
that, of the two opera houses where performances in Italian 
are given, the one wich all Italians is less frequented than that 
with all possible nationalities except Italians. However, we 
will see what the real Italian opera in all its splendor can do; 
an important, interesting work by the greatest Italian com- 
poser living, interpreted by the greatest Italian singers known; 
a tenor who stands above the line of comparison, the only tenor 
paid like Patti; a baritone whose operatic declamation is a 
study and a lesson from bar to bar; a prima donna chosen 
by Verdi himself for the réle of ‘Desdemona;’ the whole 
accompanied by the best picked orchestral performers under 
the most famous conductor known. Everything, therefore, 
should lead one to anticipate a great success to reward the 
pluck of the manager who does not hesitate to incur the risk 
of the great expense. With all this, I can only say that which 
alone guides Operatic ventures : nous verrons. As it is, it is 
one of the most interesting events in the musical world which 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. — 


visitors passing through London on their way to the exhibi- 
tion will probably be anxious to witness. In matters thea- 
trical there is one authority to whom you may safely appeal— 
envers et malgré tout—that is, the public. How the work so 
given will impress the audience will remain the great crite- 
rion,” 

....There is some comment on the financial success 
of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, with its 8 per cent, divi- 
dends for the last half year. They are able to do this, the 
directors announce, without reckoning the profits of the Italian 
season at Covent Garden. That is lucky, for there are no 
profits at Covent Garden. Italian opera is there given on a 
guarantee against loss by Lord De Grey, Mr, Henry Oppen- 
heim, Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. De Murietta. Thus far 
they have paid their way, and hope for a balance of £3,000 or 
£4,000 at the end of the season. ‘‘ Paul Jones,” at the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre, has been the most profitable production of 
this company, Miss Agnes Huntington having sung and acted 
her way into the good graces of London. This, however, 
which is strictly light opera, is in some danger of being turned 
into burlesque by the efforts of sundry low comedians too 
fond of gags. Mr. Rosa’s death has removed the firm hand 
which kept these gentlemen in order. 

... At the Paris Exhibition also they are organizing 
a so-called ‘‘ English ” Musical Festival, and Sir Polydore de 
Keyser seems to have opened a subscription to cover the ex- 
penses. We must, however, emphatically protest that the 
program suggested cannot in any way be accepted as typical 
of English music. It appears it is to be devoted to the works 
of the late Mr. Alfred Holmes, who settled in Paris in 1864, 
and became almost more French than the French them- 
selves. Those who recollect his ‘‘ Jean d'Arc’ symphony at 
the Crystal Palace fourteen years ago and the various works 
produced at the defunct British Orchestral Society and else- 
where will agree that they were far more representative of 
French mediocrity than English art. This International Fes- 
tival will be held, it seems, in September, under the direction 
French conductor—cither Mr. Colonne or Mr. Lamou- 

If the French really want to hear English music let 
Golden Legend.” A British symphony at Ex- 


of a 
reux. 
them try the ** 
hibition time would, we suppose, be too cruel to suggest to an 
average Frenchman. 

....In connection with the Paris Exhibition an inter- 
esting experiment is being tried in the revival of various 
operas of the past. The first of these obsolete works (all of 
which will be mounted for one night only) is ‘‘ The Barber of 
Seville,” of Paesiello. Few opera goers nowadays have even 
heard of this work, which was performed for the first time at 
St. Petersburg in 1780, thirty-six years prior to the date when 
Rossini’s comic masterpiece was first given. Paesiello’s opera 
was witnessed by Beaumarchais himself two days before the 
taking of the Bastille. It contains inter alia seven pieces 
which, for a long time after the work itself was superseded on 
the stage by Rossini’s ‘‘ Barber,” retained their place in con- 
They include the romance of Almaviva, the 
Fever” 
Buona sera’ 
will only be 


cert programs. 
‘‘Calumny" air, a letter trio and the once famous 


a 


quartet, in which—as in Rossini’s opera—the 


enters so felicitously. Paesiello’s ‘*‘ Barber” 
given in Paris once, and it will be followed by four other his- 


torical revivals on the four Fridays in July. 


..-. The many admirers of Messrs. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van will be glad to hear that a new opera is in preparation at 
the Savoy Theatre, says.the ‘* Illustrated Sporting and Dra- 
matic News,” though *‘ The Yeomen of the Guard ” continues 
so attractive that there is no chance of the novelty being 
indefinite time. The same authority adds: 


wanted for an 


‘*There has been rumors to the effect that ‘ The Yeomen’ was 
to have been this would have 
grieved many who find their delight in these works. It is no 


secret that Sir Arthur Sullivan has an aspiration to write a 


the last of the series, and 


grand opera, but though he would beyond all manner of doubt 
produce a work worthy of himself the question of profits is 
not to be disregarded. I fancy that a real Savoy success puts 
£20,000 into Sir Arthur Sullivan’s pockets, and that within the 
less than years. But how is he to make this 
amount out of grand opera? Where could such a work be 
produced forarun? Whence could a company be obtained ? 
How would the singers stand the strain of grand opera six 
nights aweek? The music would sell at Messrs. Chappell’s, 
but it is far from certain that it would exceed the sale of ‘ The 
Yeomen of the Guard’ and such like. I believe it was after 
discussing these points that the partners determined to set to 
work. Sir Arthur tells me thathe is delighted with the story, 
the date of which is the sixteenth century. 


course of two 


....His Majesty the Shah must have found the 
double charm of novelty and variety in the operatic entertain- 
ment which he witnessed at the Covent Garden on July 2. 
The opening item was the mad scene from ‘‘ Lucia,” with 
Mrs. Melba as the demented heroine. Then came Beetho- 
ven’s ‘‘ Leonore,”’ overture (No. 3), followed by the act from 
‘* Faust” comprising the return of the troops, the cathedral 
scene and the death of ‘‘ Valentine,” Solos rendered by Miss 
Ella Russell and Mrs. Nordica formed the next entr'acte, and 
then, as a finale, was given the second act of ‘‘ Mefistofele,” 
introducing the quartet in the garden and the Brocken scene. 
This last furnished a spectacle equal to any his Persian 
majesty has witnessed at the opera houses he has visited. 





has happened for very many years, and which many of the 
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excerpts, Mrs. Albani, Mrs. Scalchi, the 
Lasalle appeared in ‘ Faust,” while Miss MacIntyre, Mrs. 
Scalchi and Edouard de Reszke sang in the ‘* Mefistofele” 
Being a state occasion, court dress and uniforms 


De Reszkes and 


scenes, 
were largely worn, while the ladies assumed their largest 
tiaras and most gorgeous diamonds. In every were 
placed two handsome bouquets, a means of floral decoration 
that added enormously to the gala aspect of the theatre ; and 
the spacious royal box in the centre of the grand tier was sur- 
rounded by a gilt framework of ornamentation, hung with 
crimson draperies and specially designed for the purpose. 


box 





Practical and Artistic Value of Musi- 
cal Theory. 


Read Before the N. Y. M. T. A., June 27, by E. M, 
Bowman. 

ITERALLY or practicallya large share of the 
people in this world are either blind or deaf. The class 
most deserving our sympathy is, of course, the light blind, those 
who do not perceive the light or any of its beautiful revelations. 
Another class is colorblind. They are conscious of the light but 
do not distinguish some colors or perhaps any colors. The ex- 
quisite delight that is denied to the light blind, and only in a 
somewhat diminished degree to the color blind, is to them un- 
experienced and unappreciated. There is still another class 
who are blind not only to the charms of color but also to the 
These are the utilitarian folk, the people who 
They 
see nothing in a lovely landscape but its power to cut so 
and so many tons of hay or to raise so and so many bushels 
To this class of blind our beautiful Hudson River 
* passably 


lines of beauty. 
are forever asking ‘‘ How much money is there in it?” 


of turnips. 
is ‘‘a fairly good canal,” and the broad Atlantie a 
good pond” in which to catch codfish. Beauty of form and 
color were created for the eye and the eye for them ; 
to be born blind, or to become so, perforce, is pitiful, but not 


therefore, 
to try to see is impious and irreverent. But there are just as 
many, and perhaps more, who are deaf. As is the case with 
the blind, some are born so; and others, perhaps, more pitiful 
still, having experienced the delights of music and audible in- 
tercourse with their fellow beings, become so. But among 
those who ought to be classed as deaf by far the larger portion 
might hear, but they either don’t care to or don't know how 
You and I have met many of them in the study of music. 
They play the piano, 7. ¢., they strike the keys. They play 
what they think they see; they don’t listen to the quality of 
tone, and when they commit the crime of playing a chord of 
the dominant seventh with the right hand and a diminished 
seventh with the left, it disturb them 
Such persons are to all intents and privileges deaf, and there 
are al] stages of musical deafness, not to mention other kinds, 
down to the, so to speak, protoplasmic musical ear of the un- 
tutored savage whose muse is entirely satisfied with the woolly 
beat of arude drum. What are the harmonies or even the 
melodies of the masters to him? Mere noise, despite the defini- 
tion of musical sound in contradistinction to noise, as a peri- 


doesn’t in the least. 


odic vibration. As a personal illustration, allow me to refer to 
an incident which occurred while, as a youth, I was organist 
at the larger organ in old Trinity Church, New York; or, 
perhaps, it would be more truthful and modest to say, while I 
sat in front of that organ and drew the salary as organist. 
Going up to the organ loft one day to practice, a company 
of stalwart Sioux warriors from the Northwest, returning from 
a visit to the Great Father at Washington and stopping in the 
metropolis to see the sights, requested, through their 
preter, the privilege of going up Trinity spire, in doing 
they were obliged to pass through my elevated sanctum, 


inter- 
which 

Ar- 
rived in the organ loft, and looking up the first narrow and 
extremely steep section of the spire, three of the braves de- 
clined going any farther, and concluded to wait where they 
were while the others continued their Of course 
their curiosity prompted them to pry into everything about 
the place, a seeming thirst for knowledge which I did my best 


ascent 


to gratify. The keyboards and stops of the organ interested 
them greatly, and we made a good many signs and grunts at 
each other in the effort to converse New York Sioux. 
Presently the blowers came, and the idea suggested itself to 


me of letting these primitive individuals hear some of the 


in 


sublime harmonies of Bach and Handel. So, signaling tothe 
disciples of Boreas to fill up the bellows, and waiting until the 
bellows telltale was well down, I suddenly pressed a chord 
containing as many notes as I could well reach on both pedals 
and manuals with every ccupler drawn. But, the first 
crash of the organ, the way those painted devils jumped and 
reached for their scalping knives, which had been prudently 
packed away in their Saratoga trunks (?), surprised and 
alarmed me far more than my grand harmonies had impressed 
and gratified them. I suddenly found myself in an emo- 
tional state which would have made, other 
stances, an agitato tremolando tremendously possible. 


at 


under circum- 
Ex- 
pecting every moment to be my last, I was overjoyed at the 
timely return of the interpreter and his climbing party, 
through whose colloquial powers I was able to explain my 
attempt to thrill the souls of their companions with the har- 
monies of the king of instruments. But I been im- 
pressed with the thought while writing this paper, that, with 


have 





Mr. Harris selected the pick of his troupe to take part in these 





my best scalp lock neatly removed, nicely pinked around the 
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edges and jauntily decorating his belt, what a thrilling essay, 
instead of this dry one of mine on musical theory, to which 
you are listening with so much patience, might one of those 
frescoed redskins have read to you to-day on the topic: 

What a Sioux warriot knows about organ playing.” 

But to return from this digression. As I have already re- 
marked, the barbarian is apparently deaf to all the phases of 
music except rhythm, A degree higher in civilization we find 
another class, which appears to be deaf to everything but 

ind a tune, 
You 
acoustic anatomy, no matter how many different parts are be- 
Another 


rhythm 


flute can’t get more than one tone at a time into their 


ng sung or how many instruments are being played. 
way to put this would be to say that unless ‘ 
‘not music 


This class, which, as already remarked, is a stage higher 


there is a tune to 


it’’ they aver that it is 


than the devotees of the drum and tamtam, includes the ad- 
mirers of the song and dance man, who is a sort of combina- 
at 
of trashy ballads, jingling hymns and themes with 3,000 bril- 


tion, a fife one end and a drum at the other, and the lovers 
lant vafiations, 

Such people may possibly have entered the vestibule, but 
they certainly have not crossed the threshold into the courts of 
the modern temple of music, and they will not do so until 
their ears are unstopped and the glories of the muse triumvi- 
rate—thythm, melody and harmony—are revealed to them by 
the master composers and interpreters of our advanced state 
of musical civilization. 

What, then, is the password, the ceremony of introduction, 
to these elysian musical delights ? How shall every vocalist, 
every instrumentalist, every lover of music, not only become 

ognizant of, but fit himself to enjoy, the transports of pleas- 
ure of which the ennobled mind and soul are capable? You 
already have divined my answer, viz., by the mastery of 
We 


mean that as all music is either rhythmic, melodic or harmonic, 


Will 


musical theory, What do we mean by musical theory ? 


or in combination, so the study of musical theory must 


singty 


pertain to and embrace all of these topics, and the ideal text book 


of the future, let me remark in passing, is going to treat of 
these three hand in hand, conjointly, as though they were, as 
ndeed they are in importance, one. We shall then study 
rhythmics (form), melodics (counterpoint) and harmonics 
chords) in the same book, just as some of us are trying to 
teach it even now with the imperfect books at hand, finding 


that our pupils work more diligently and effectively because it 


appeals to their musical sensibilities and thus lures them to- 
ward the goal to which their and our ambitions reach forth. 
We 


are not going to be content forever to write our exer- 


harmony in straight stemmed, stiff backed chords, 


cises In 
regardless of the charms of rhythm and melody, and the soon- 
adopt the 

affor 
teaching and study take on a new and living interest commen- 


With 


these preliminary observations and incidental suggestions, let 


practice of employing at least some of the 


led by these latter, the sooner will our 


with the present development of musical art. 


surat 


us proceed to examine the question before us to-day, namely, 
The 
It would probably be superfluous to say that composers anc 


Artistic and Practical Value of Musical Theory. 


musical editors ought to know something about musical theory, 
but in view of the fact that it has recently come to my knowl- 


edge that a new hymn and tune book is being prepared for the 


market by two persons who, toa question put by a pupil of 
mine as to the teacher with whom they had studied harmony, 
replied that they had ‘‘ not studied harmony, as yet,” it may 

well to suggest that a knowledge of theory would be a 


ing, even for composers and compilers. 
next person who should study theory, but who its the last 


rally falls short of being even that, is the vocalist. 


' 1 yen 
liow many singers in your acquaintance are conversant with 
even the elementary principles of musical theory? How 
many r singers do you know who can read the four parts 
’ aneously and analyze the harmonies, the melodies or 
he rhythms as they 
How many solo singers in your circle can tell you anything 
about the song itself or the accompaniment to any song they 
ng, its form, the modulations employed or anything else 
which would show an intelligent comprehension of the piece 
is a musica ym position Indeed, I would like to inquire 
w many famous vocal artists celebrated in the past or in the 
ese are there wl are fairly entitled to the distinction, 
sician 
It has been and still is the exception. Occasionally you 
vill meet a vocal musician. When you do take off your hat to 
The most of them are just singers. If you need any 
k at the roster of those who have passed the ex- 
amination of the American College of Musicians. How does 
happe it there have been five successful organ candidates, 
wenty-three piano and one vocal 
n t suse the vocalists as a rule are so superficially 
educated that they do not feel qualified to attempt an exami- 
nation which « s for theoretical knowledge as well as the 
ability sing a few songs, prepared and prima vista, and play 
4 piano accompaniment, Do I hear it asked, ‘“‘If famous 
singers can get along without a knowledge of theory, what is 
he value of su in education to the vocalist May I not 
y by asking Ce they not have achieved still greater 
success, and with less effort, had they been thoroughly edu- 
ated musicians? 


Suppose that you are a solo Singer, what will a knowledge 


Such persons seem to be a kind of human 





of theory do for you? Well, it will give you a—so to speak— 
bird’s-eye view of your work, You will grasp the composition 
as a whole, not only the voice part, but the accompaniment as 
well; you will separate it into its larger divisions and perceive 
the relation of these divisions to each other; you will sub- 
divide these into other parts, discover their relative impor- 
tance, correctly decide upon the phrasing, the accents and the 
climaxes ; you wil] understand the modulations, the cadences, 
the nuances of resolutions—in short, you will sing not only 
with the spirit, which God alone can endow, but with the 
understanding, which theoretical study alone can supply. 

Suppose that you are achoir singer. In concerted music 
a knowledge of theory will help you not only to read your 
own part with far greater facility, but you will be able to read 
the whole score, that the others are singing, and thus intelli- 
gently decide which part is to be predominant and which sub- 
ordinate; which are the themes and which the imitations; 
where the episodes begin and end; which particular tone or 
tones in a chord are to be emphasized ; which tones form the 
preparation, attack and resolution in a suspension ; which is 
the important modulatory tone, and scores of other things 
which go to make music a science, an art and an ennobling 
accomplishment. 

In leaving this point suffer me to say that that method of 
teaching notation and expression, either in the public school, 
the singing class or by private instruction, which is not based 
on the laws of musical theory, which, let me repeat, embraces 
rhythm, melody and harmony, is superficial and without per- 
manent value. 

Of what value is musical theory to the instrumentalist ? 
What is true as applied to the vocalist must aiso be true of the 
instrumentalist, and in an increased ratio for those who play 
the piano, organ or other instrument capable of producing 
two or more parts simu'taneously. Suppose you are a piano 
student. Is it not for your interest to study by the most 


economical method? Possibly you are paying a respect- 
for your lessons—if not, you ought to be—and 
Would it not be 
economy for you to be able to grasp your teacher's suggestions 


To illustrate : Suppose 


able price 


every moment of the lesson is a golden one. 


to you by wholesale instead of retail ? 
it was desired that you should practice the arpeggios founded 
on the chords C, E, G, B flat; F, A, C, E flat; B flat, D, F,A 
flat; E flat, G, B fiat, D flat. Now, if you understood har- 
mony, instead of laboriously and at the expense of so much val- 
uable time in showing you or in writing down just what tones 
to play, your teacher could say, ‘‘ Practice for your next lesson 
the dominant seventh arpeggios, fundamental position, in the 
keys of F, B flat, E flat and A flat,” do you not see in the illus- 
tration one of the many instances which might be mentioned of 
the practical value of musical theory? Even with a moderate 
knowledge of theory you will be able to secure a more intelli- 
gent grasp of your work ; you will classify chords, arpeggios, 
scales and motives into their appropriate groups; you will 
dissect the rhythms and their grouping into section, phrase, 
period, theme, episode, development and movement ; you will 
discover the perspective relation of each to the other, and thus 
pursue your studies with thoroughness instead of, superficially, 
analytically instead of higgledy-piggledy. 

Let us suppose that you are preparing yourself for the pro- 
fession of a piano teacher, an ambition worthy the best efforts 
of which you are capable. If your theoretic education goes 
hand in hand with your piano playing development, you 
ought, at a proper age, to be able to pass the examination in- 
stituted by the American College of Musicians. You will then 
not find yourself, as so many do at present, unequally de- 
veloped ; able to pass the demonstrative or playing examina- 
tion, but not prepared for the theoretical. You, on the con- 
trary, will come before the college examiners fully equipped 
for the contest, and, passing a good all-round examination, it 
will give the organization pleasure to welcome you into its 
membership and, by its official recognition in the shape of a 
diploma and certificate of membership, give you an indorse- 
ment which will command at once the respect of any com- 
munity into which you may go to begin your professional 
career. 

Let us assume that you have acquired a thorough musical 
education, both theoretical and practical, that this is super- 
posed on a good literary training, and that you have proven 
your claim to recognition as a musician by a successful ex- 
You now locate in some com- 
With the self conscious- 


amination before the A. C. M. 
munity to practice your profession. 
ness that your preparation has been a substantial one, do you 
not see how readily and naturally self respect, confidence, 
self reliance and a becoming professional dignity are added to 
your equipment? Your fellow teachers, no matter how many 
mean things they may be guilty of saying about you, will be 
compelled in their hearts to respect you; your pupils will be 
proud to pay their homage and the public will rejoice at your 
coming. No doubt, with all this adulation, your hat will get 
too small for your head, but you can well afford to get a 
larger size. 

Now, let us fora moment ask, what is the practical value of 
such a preparation and such a position in the community ? 

In the first place, it increases the public respect for the art 
of music, 
is more than an agreeable accomplishment, that it is an art, a 
Many an 
apparently intelligent person has asked me the question, 
It is almost within my memory, also, 


Comparatively few people fully realize that music 
science, and with some of us ‘almost a religion. 


** What is harmony ?” 








and I am not a fossil yet, that to spend all of one’s time at 
music was considered in this country, outside of the larger 
cities, I had almost said a misuse of life. It was thought that 
a leisure evening or so in the week was enough to learn all 
there was in music. While there has been an astonishing 
change in public opinion all over the country, there is still a 
very real lack in appreciation on the part of the public of the 
dignity and function of good music and its artistic perform- 
ance. If the public shall become as cognizant of the true 
value of music as it is of law, medicine and trade, the musi- 
cian will take his place as the peer of the lawyer and physi- 
cian and the superior of the business man. When that era 
shall dawn on us—and may heaven and every effort of ours 
speed the day !—instead of living in a flat on some side street, 
carrying his office in his hat and wearing around, in his daily 
house to house peripatetics, a sort of ‘* excuse-me-for-living”’ 
expression, the musician will straighten up his spinal column, 
tip his head over back a little, to make up for carrying it the 
other way so long, and move out of his flat into a brown stone 
front on the avenue, keep a carriage for the pleasure of his 
family, have an office thoroughly equipped with all useful 
instruments, appliances, standard editions of music and books 
of reference, and whatever else can be employed to econo- 
mize time and labor in the effort to secure the highest artistic 
results, do business like a business man and, in short, become 
a citizen respected, influential and independent. 

Secondly, The value of a theoretical education will be felt 
in the influence such a teacher can exert over his pupils, 
because of the respect which a well educated person can 
always command. His suggestions command respect at once ; 
his pupils feel that his utterances are authoritative. Such a 
teacher is able to decide mooted points quickly and confi- 
dently ; his pupils receive his decision without demurrer ; 
time is saved, rapid progress made, services become more 
valuable, and patrons will cheerfully submit to higher charges 
for services, because in the end it is both economy and a 
better result. 

Thirdly, The value of a thoroughly educated musician will 
be seen in his influence on other members of the profession. 
In self defense, and to keep pace with him, if for no higher 
motive, his professional brethren will fortify their theoretical 
weak points ; the proportion of well educated musicians to the 
illy educated will be increased ; knowledge diffused creates 
the demand for a still higher standard, and, as the attainments 
of each individual gradually ascend to a higher plane of 
excellence the capacity and standing of the whole body will be 
correspondingly improved. 

A fourth and very important result of superior theoretical 
education will be realized in the influence exerted on publish- 
A high standard of knowledge demands the 
Educated musicians 


ers of music. 
publication of a high grade of music. 
have created the demand for musicianly compositions, cor- 
rectly annotated editions, a better musical literature, and last, 
but by no means least, superior musical instruments. 
Knowing the value of a theoretical education yourself, you 
will, as soon as practicable, and that will be a great deay 
sooner than is now customary, induct your pupils into at 
least the elementary principles of theory, so that you may 
not only give them a good foundation but hasten their prog- 
ress by means of the abbreviated forms of expression which 
teacher and pupil can understand 
Reading at sight, rapidly, de- 
principle 
is composed of 


are possible when both 
the language of theory. 
pends the fundamental 
theory, namely, classification. All music 
chords, arpeggios and scales or fragments and combinations 
In a prima vista performance, the skillful theorist 


entirely on of musical 


thereof. 
instantly recognizes each thought presented to him as derived 
from some form with which he is already familiar. At a 
single glance he takes in the entire chord as a unit, just as 
one reads an entire word. As children we faltered at each 
single letter. After awhile we learned to combine letters into 
syllables and short words, and, later on, into the longest 
words, any one of which the eye of an expert reader will 
instantly take in as a single thing instead of a composite. 
This is as good an illustration as I can give of the difference 
between the singer or player who has never studied musical 
theory and one who has—mastered it. The first is still 
struggling, painfully, by the A BC process, while the other 
grasps, at a single glance, the entire vocal score, or, in the 
case of a player, all that he can cover with his ten fingers, or, 
as an orchestral and choral conductor, the score of a composi- 
tion for a complete modern orchestra and chorus. The one 
crawls while the other flies; one putters while the other per- 
forms. They are very like the two classes of Oklahoma 
boomers; one class has gone there to make homes, to de- 
velop the country, to identify themselves with its permanent 
interests; the other is there for the pickings. The first are 
settlers; the others are squatters. The Lord deliver us from 
the musical squatter ! 

With a summary of the points which make theoretical 
knowledge of value to one who loves music and wishes to un- 
derstand it from the highest point ot view, and a homely 
analogy suggested by the prevalent neglect of students to avail 
themselves of its advantages, I will bring my remarks to a 
close. 

The possession, then, of a sound theoretical education es- 
tablishes a musician on a solid foundation ; gives him confi- 
dence, self reliance and self respect; commands the admira- 
tion and subordination of his pupils; challenges the respect of 
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his fellows; enlists the good will of the community and 
endows him with the power to do and to influence. 

As a teacher, student or artist, it invests him with the power 
to take an intelligent bird’s-eye view of a musical composition 
or its performance and enables him to grasp the details there- 
of by combinations instead of by items. The laws of musical 
perspective are revealed to him and the relative importance of 
each rhythmic, melodic and harmonic item is presented to 
him in a manner which enables him to analyze, comprehend, 
read at sight, memorize, teach and reproduce with an intel- 
lectual and emotional force which, other things being equal, 
far transcends the ability of any mere performer. 

So much for a summary of the possessions and advantages 
enjoyed by him who has a developed musical sight and hear- 
ing—of him who, in the highest sense, sees and hears. 

What analogy is suggested by his antitype—the superficially 
educated, the guasi blind and deaf? 

With such advantages to be secured by proper effort, it 
seems to me that a singer or instrumentalist who, duly in- 
formed, carelessly or triflingly continues in his ignorance, 
content to grasp only the one note or chord immediately be- 
fore him, failing to properly consider its relation to what has 
preceded or what is to follow, who therefore has no adequate 
power of analysis, no idea of his own or of anyone else's 
work, as a whole or in parts, such a person, I repeat, is to my 
mind the analogy of that type of stupid awkwardness, the 
domesticated American Thanksgiving eaglein the act of pick- 
ing up asolitary kernel of corn. The bird referred to sees 
only that particular grain in front of him; he remembers 
uothing about the peck, more or less, that he has just eaten, 
apparently knows nothing of the rest scattered about, but 
gobbles the one particular kernel before his narrow vision, 
and, as empty and unsatisfied as ever, cranes his neck for 
the next. It 
other way than in kernels. 
kernels in orderly rows, enwrapped in glistening silk, green 
sheathed and tasseled ; acres of corn with drawn sabres and 


never occurs to him that corn comes in any 
Such a thing as ears of corn with 


waving plumes ; plantations and boundless prairies of corn, 
wind swept, and by it attuned into gigantic zolian harps, a 
refuge for the timorous of 
wealth, a thing of living beauty and symphonic grandeur ; of 
the hidden beauty in these expressions of order, of form, of 


bird, a_ reservoir commercial 


relation, of harmony; in one word—of music—he has and 


can have no conception. 


Form. 


(WRITTEN FOR THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 


VERYTHING in nature has form, and that 
too, in almost endless variety. 
The delicate fern life, the tiny petals of the forest flowers, 
of the floating 
snowflake, the silver shores of the moonlit lake, or the dark 


the glittering dewdrop, the varied prisms 
jaws of some deep cavern. 

Everything we see, taste or handle has form, even to the 
invisible. Notice the 
when the wind has piled it high upon the roadside in motion- 


grotesque forms of some snowdrifts, 
less waves—a frozen ocean of flaky white as far as the eye 
can see, 

Form enters into and permeates every portion of our very 
being—society, religion, fashion—all things. 

Sound, though invisible, like the wind, has form. Place 
some steel filings upon a thin disk over an electric current, 
and sound the note C 
proximity thereto, and the particles will assume a certain de- 
sound the tone D and they will assume another, 


so that its tones may vibrate in close 


finite form : 
changing their shape to every tone sounded throughout the 
whole scale, as beautiful in their proportions as the prismatic 
corruscations of a snowflake. 

All the splendors of the mind’s most vivid imagination, or 
that the artist could devise, cannot excel the grandeur, the 
myriad variety, the subtle configurations that the cold, deft 
hand of winter paints in crystal arabesques upon our window 
panes. And so of sound, although we may not so readily per- 
ceive it, its potent energies are no less to work. It is this 
variety of form that sound produces that gave rise to the first 
inception of Edison’s wonderful phonograph, although the 
principles were long before discovered by Faraday, 

The varied intensity of sounds acting upon a delicate needle 
so adjusts its minute deflections as to register to the most 
minute degree of accuracy every variety of sound known to 
nature, so as to, under proper mechanical conditions, repro- 
duce these sounds upon any desired occasion. 

These forms, produced by sound, while they are very beauti- 
ful in contour, are too complex for the ordinary observer to 
readily identify them the one from the other, so that if we 
desire to make any useful application of them to the science of 
acoustics, or music, we shall be obliged, in a large measure, 
to modify these shapes, that their general outlines may bear 
some strong analogy to the numerical distances the tones 
occupy in the ascending scale. 

In doing this we can offer some philosophical reason for the 
adoption of these modified forms, and in their selection the 
simplest forms known in the science of geometry should alone 


use the actual forms nature gives to each and every tone, we 
can by this assimilation combine the results of the two together 
so that in their application to the natural scale we obtain a clear 
and unmistakable means of identifying each and every tone 
by means of a musical notation, presenting these particular 
shapes. In doing this we simply follow the laws that nature 
bas laid down, that all sounds have form, as varied in their 
design as the sounds themselves, 

By the adoption of such a method we not only arrive at a 
more philosophical accuracy in determining the pitch of all 
tones, but arrive at a means of so simplitying the language of 
music that it becomes possible for the most obtuse (who here- 
tofore have been unable to understand the ordinary musical 
notation of the present day) to comprehend it when presented 
under such a system as herein suggested. 

It would, at first, appear, doubtless, to the superfieial ob- 
server, as though these varied forms were going to make it 
more complex, that these diversities of form would confuse 
the eye, but it has been practically proven to the contrary, for 
when we reflect that there are but seven primary tones in 
music, it consequently follows that only seven simple shapes 
can be made use of ; we obtain thereby a systematized code, 
which contains the power of interpreting the most abstruse 
harmonies that enter into the construction of music, and that, 
too, so clear that any person of ordinary intelligence can read 
these characters as easily as they would the printed pages of 
a book. 

The ignorance of the language of music is by no means 
confined to the illiterate ; there are thousands of cultivated, 
intellectual people scattered over the length and breadth of 
our native land to whom its mystical symbols are as the hiero- 
glyphics among the ancient tombs of Thebes or Carthage. If, 
therefore, there be any means by which the language of the 
spheres may be made more clear and brought down to the 
comprehension of 
masses may be made to understand its hidden lore, do we not 
open up a highway which will enlarge the sphere of the 
teacher's usefulness and the possibilities of a greater develop- 
ment of the science itself ? 


the everyday prosaic world, so that the 


forms and modes of 
This may be witnessed 


Ancient traditions, as well as old 
thought, are tenaciously adhered to. 
by comparing the structure of our own language at the present 
time with that mode which prevailed at the time of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and even so recent as the time of Dryden, some 
two centuries ago, and observing how slow and gradual, 
almost perhaps imperceptible, the changes thought and ex- 
pression have undergone. 

New thoughts, ideas and methods spring up, place their 
vandal hands upon these ancient landmarks, and, as icono- 
clasts, break the images we once revered. 

All reforms, however good or salutary they may be, are of 
We might as well try to empty 
the ocean with a bucket as to try to change the modes, habits 
and fashion of a nation by any sudden effort. It took a long 
time for the Anglo-Saxon to obtain a mastery over the Greek 


slow and insiduous growth. 


and Latin races, which were once the all prevailing languages, 
Where are they to-day ? 


Faint echoes of the Latin reverberate amid 


mostly, of the then civilized world. 
the deserted corri- 
dors of the Coliseum, or, murmuring in a dreamy Ave Maria, 
float down to us from some dimly lighted cathedral choir, 
filling our souls with its holy and sanctifying influences 
Amid the ruined pillars of Pompeii we trace but a memory of 
ancient Grecian beauty, as a thing of the past. 

The mode of transmitting our musical thoughts on paper, 
our present musical notation, took its birth, as we all know, 
from the ancient convents of the Benedictine monks of the 
tenth, twelfth centuries, and has survived 
without any very great material alterations until] the present 
It strange that while all 

and should have undergone important 
and radical that the 
vocabulary of our musical literature should have remained 


eleventh and 


day. would seem other arts, 


science literature 


changes, the characters enter into 
without any important modifications for so long a period of 
Mozart and Chopin found it a very 
for the transmissions of their thoughts, 
and the ‘‘shock of ages,” that 


it has become, so to speak, a universal language, present- 


time. Beethoven, 
convenient medium 
so long has it withstood 
ing pretty much the same appearance as it does now through 
out the whole civilized globe. It not to be wondered at, 
then, that any reformation, no matter how valuable its intrinsic 
worth, could meet with a universal approbation or could ever 
hope for immediate recognition. 

All things in nature pass through their stages of incipiency, 
gradual growth and development, and not until the sun of ex- 
perience has mellowed and ripened the fruit can it be said 
that it has reached the extent of its destiny. All the glories of 
nature unfold their myriad beauties with lavish hand, but, 
beautiful though they be, they must rise in their infancy, 
prosper in their maturity, and finally decay in their old age. 
This is no less equally true of art, science or literature. 
Having demonstrated that all things have form, and that 
without it, ‘‘the earth being without form was void,” we 
think we have arrived at the philosophical conclusion that 
their utility may be measured by the clearness or perspicuity 
with which they are capable of presenting their subjects to 
the mind. This being true, any methods which propose to in- 


is 


terpret the language of the heavenly spheres in a more clear 


livan. 
Mr. Theodore 


interested in the the 


Thomas and Sul 
TRANGE as it may appear, 
Thomas was not at all 
Sullivan-Kilrain prize fight. 
not risk a penny on the result, and when we talked with him 


result of 
As near as we can learn, he did 
yesterday about Sullivan's great victory he did not seem to 
understand what we were talking about. 

is a character that has never interested me at 


‘*He has done some fairly good 


** Sullivan 
all,” said Mr. Thomas. 
work, but none of it will compare with the work of those who 
have preceded him.” 

**VYet it was only the other day,” we interposed, ‘‘ that a 
gentleman who knew Morrissey and Sayers and Heenan 
assured us that none of these men could compare in any par- 
ticular with Sullivan, and if you yourself are at all familiar 
with Sullivan you must concede that in brilliancy and strength 
of movement he is certainly a marvel. This latest work of his 
indicates his power of sustaining action, and from what we 
read in the papers it is apparent that his effects at times are 
so powerful as to be simply overwhelming.” 

‘*T have never met Mr. Sullivan,’’ said Mr. Thomas, ‘‘ nor 
have I any acquaintance with the other maestros whom you 
mention, excepting, perhaps, Mr. Morrissey, who, as I now 
recall, was at one time associated with Emma Abbott; I did 
With Mr. 


Sullivan’s work, however, I have some acquaintance, and I 


not know that he had ever composed anything. 


cannot say that it has ever appealed to me.” 


‘* Mr. Kilrain says that it is full of feeling,” we suggested. 

‘*That depends altogether, of course, upon how it strikes 
one,” replied Mr. Thomas. ‘‘ Sullivan impresses some peo- 
ple strongly, and I will admit that he has a certain knack of 
exciting certain emotions, but I am not prepared to say that 
these emotions are such as we should wish to cultivate.” 

In this calm and indifferent wise,Mr. Thomas discoursed of 
our famous pugilist, exciting our astonishment, if not our 
admiration. Music must indeed be a marvelous science if it 
deadens to so considerable a degree human interest in physi- 


cal prowess.—Chicago ‘‘ Daily News.” 








Beethoven House Society in Bonn on 
the Rhine. 


Appeal. 





BonN ON THE Rune, May, 1889. 
ORE than a hundred years have elapsed 
since the birth of Ludwig van Beethoven. 


M 


of voices have since then proclaimed the glory of the great 


Thousands 


German composer ; bronze statues will keep his memory green 
to all time ; everywhere lovers of music have celebrated by 
festive performances the centenary of his birth, and but lately 
his earthly remains have been reverently consigned to the 
‘* Mausoleum for Celebrities ” at Vienna. 

Amid all this homage paid to his memory his lowly birth- 
place has remained unnoticed. And yet it seems an impera- 
tive duty to withdraw this spot from common uses and to con- 
secrate it solely to the memory of the great master. 

In order this debt 
founded at Bonn has purchased the house in which Beethoven 
was born, with the intention of it 
his childhood and youth. of 
still in their original condition, and especially the chamber 


to discharge of honor the society 


restoring to what it was in 


Some parts the building are 
where he was born has been preserved in all its quaint and 
touching simplicity. 

In order that the spirit of Beethoven may once more fill the 
place which witnessed its first development we intend to col- 
lect there the various editions of his compositions, the literary 
works which have Beethoven for their subject, manuscripts, 
letters and other relics, mutely eloquent witnesses of his life ; 
the portraits made of him at various periods—in short, every- 
thing which may serve to establish a tangible and intellectual 
communication with him. 

In Beethoven's majestic creations, the deepest and strong- 
est feelings of the human heart, its struggle against and re- 
conciliation with the powers of fate, have been interpreted 
in a manner which is now understood equally well by the 
educated of all nations. Whoever has enjoyed the privilege 
of hearing this soul stirring and consoling language will readi- 
ly second our grateful endeavors to consecrate to the memory 


| of the great master his birthplace, the Beethoven house at 


Bonn on the Rhine. 


Therefore we turn full of confidence to all admirers of 
Beethoven, calling on them to help us toward the successful 
accomplishment of our purpose, either by becoming members 
of our society or by donations for our Beethoven Museum or 
other contributions, 

While soliciting such aid, we beg to draw attention to 
the statutes of the society, and in conclusion cite the names of 
those who, by accepting honorary membership, have given the 
first effective assistance to our enterprise : 

Memébers—Se. Durchlaucht Reichskanzle: 
Fiirst Bismarck ; Se. Exceilenz General-Feldmarschal!l Graf Moltke. 


Extraordinary Honorary 
Honorary Members—Von Seyer, General der Infanterie z. D. in Leipzig ; 
Dr. Theodor Billroth, Hofrath und Professor in Wien; Dr. Johannes 
Brahms, in Wien; Dr. Gerh. von Breuning, in Wien ; Max Bruch, Musik- 


director in Breslau; H. J Doetsch, Oberbtirgermeister in Bonn: Niels W 
Gade, Professor, Director des Conservatoriums der Musik in Kopen- 
hagen; Dr. von Gossler, Kiéuigl. Preussischer Stattsminster in Berlin; 





light warrant our earnest investigation, our fair 


and lucid 





be used, so that if we cannot, by reason of their complexity, 





G. Berrint DEWIER. 


analysis and candid discussion. 





Greiff,Wirkl. Geheimrath, Ministerial-Director in Berlin: Sir George Grove, 


director of the Royal College of Music in Londen; Sir Charles Hallé, in 
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Manchester: Dr 


rlin Bolk n Hochberg, General-Intendant 
Prinz Victor H« 
tir Kunst und Wissenschaft in London ; 
Bertin; Dr 
Hermann Eduard 
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in Franz Lachner, 


Adolf Professor in Berlin; Dr 
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( el 1: Carl Reinecke, 
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Professor und 
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Admiral A la suite 
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Schatzmeister ; ¢ 
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Schmidt, II 


Dr 


\ pb Chri in, Banquier, I 


Prof. L 


geler, Reg.-Baumeister 


Erich Prieger, in Bonn; 
Anton Zer 


The Unknown Minstrel. 


\ ey I THe Lire OF THER CELEBRATED 
LupwiGc Sponr, 
Fron he German.) 
rv hot summer day in the year 1822 
| the 1 garden at Wiesbaden, where many princely 
t ‘ id just arrived for the benefit of the healing prop- 
{ the mineral waters. The loud and joyful laughte: 
! be heard at the entrance of the garden, where an 
mara,in a soldier's coat, was stroking the fiddle. 
N picture of misery stood a little curly headed boy 
en years old, who held out his hat to passers-by, 
n for an offering. But this day nobody listened 
ieaking fi of the invalid, for the sky was so 





at everyone thought only of some pleasure 
for himself, and in the boy's old hat 


t} boy 


said whiningly, ‘‘ nobody has given 
hungry ! 

The dear I 
r¢ At the 
sightless eyes to the earth,where surely an 
gh 


am so 


ord will soon send some 


same time one tear after 


the scale of 
old 


them on mercy. 


RB t tle fe »w disliked to see the 


man weep, and 


I will 


comes a fine gentle- 


yt ery not grumble, I 


here 


iy awa he jus as though he would give 


ger was attired in choice, dark clothing, and his 
s round, good humored face, was over- 
rimmed hat 


k, large In vain the boy held 


he 
hear 
he 


Suddenly the lit- 


him, but 
did 
wild! Ah, here 


nranatew steps after came 


whimpering and complained, ‘‘ He not me, 


around like comes 


nger had returned. 


ade its appearance, and now the 


h seemed t 


ind beckoned to the old man to stop, 
is b , 


! nd 
j ana 


Grandfather ind, sir ! 


who are you?” 


the old man’s grandson, 


double gulden into the 


** What 


threw a 


blind 


ana 


the man, is 


your 


ame I am an invalid and 


gn as a Rhenish confederate.’ 
whitewashed stones 


‘Tell 


one of the 


the road and said me 


i t gan When in 


the year 1812 Napoleon led 


rainst Russia the confederation of 


h princes had to send their 


troops along I or 


pply a considerable con- 


vears, bec ius¢ I 


remain in the regiment. 


e misery which I « xperience d! 


went Russia until 


But 


into we 


then the fire broke out 


ran When the frost and snow came there 


1 the morning frozen at the bivouac 


der Vereinigten 


in Coblenz; 
Franz Wiillner, Pro- 


Schu- 


arl Cahn, 
n Kuppe, Musiker, Hermann Neusser, 


grate unpleasantly on | 


Hermann von Helmholtz, Geh. Regierungsrath und Pro- 
der 
henlohe, Ehren-Priisident 
R. von 
General 
Maertens, Kiniglicher 
Joseph 
ger Rector der Université in Bonn; Al- 
Director des 
in 
Clara 


in 


der 


| ness, the Prince of Hessia, wishes to know your name,” 


1 


| 





| the whole of the comedy is an emphatic protest to the opposi- 


iginate | 


was 


| ner, as is well known, has peculiarly identified himself, and 


| ed that the stranger was playing for the old man and the 


‘*To my luck I was taken prisoner, and did not set foot in 
Germany until four years afterward. In the meantime my 
wife died of grief; my only daughter married the stonecutter 
Werner from here, aclever man. I made my home with my 
daughter, but she died when this boy was born. Soon after 
his father died, too, I was a lithographer, and had plenty to 
I met the sad fate to become blind on account of the 
hardships I had suffered and overwork. So, sir, we have be- 


do. 


come beggars.” 

Just then a gay company of guests came along. To all ap- 
pearances they were rich people. Suddenly a thought seemed 
to occur to the stranger. ‘‘ Give me your violin,” 
and he tuned it clear as a bell. ‘‘ Now, look sharp, boy, and 
collect diligently among the gentlefolks.” Then 
fairly flew over the strings, so that the old fiddle sounded like 
an Amati, and the blind man asked, *‘ What, is that my fid- 
dle?” 
music he played. 


the bow 


The player did not hear him; his soul was in the 
It was a march-like theme, interwoven with 

At last this piece melted into lovely, 
A large circle of fine ladies and gentle- 
All quickly comprehend- 


manifold variations, 
touching melodies. 
men had collected about the group, 


child, and guldens, yes, even gold pieces, flew into the hat. 
Suddenly the play melted into ‘‘ What is the German Father- 
lapd?” and then died away. 

The fiddler gave back the instrument to the old man, and 
would just then have disappeared in the crowd had not the 
director, who had been whispering to the distinguished look- 
ing man, stepped up to him and said: ‘‘Sir, his Royal High- 
He 
answered: ‘‘I am Ludwig Spohr, from Brunswick.” And 
now it was whispered from mouth to mouth, “ It is the cele- 
brated Spohr!” 

When he arrived at his hotel a royal hunter appeared with a 
note which read thus: 

‘**My Dear HERR SPOHR: 
to-day of your noble deed and admired your extraordinary 
talent ; the invalid and the boy will be supported, but you we 
Your salary will be 


We were unnoticed witnesses 


of the court orchestra. 
Yours affectionately, 


WivcuiaM II., Prince of Hessia.” 


appoint director 


worthy of your art. 


The new music director folded his hands and said: ‘‘ And 
withal people do not believe in a Providence.” 


The Literary Side of Wagner’s “Die 
Meistersinger von Nurnberg.” 


By Joun E. MARSHALL HALL. 


A‘ a time when it is too fashionable glibly to 


ponents of nature through the media of art, it may not, I hope, 


deplore the decadence of genius amorg the modern ex- 


be found uninteresting to consider the scheme upon which one 
of our contemporary masters has constructed a life picture 
from the storehouse of his own fertile conception. 

In giving a brief sketch of the comedy of the ‘* Master- 
singers of Niirnberg” it will not be in my province to deal 
with the music ; enough for me if by awakening an interest in 
the subject and its structural development I may direct the at- 
tention of some toward a noble masterpieeé of art, as viewed 
merely from a literary point of view, 

It is to be remarked that there is a set purpose apparent in 
all the works which Richard Wagner has given to the world ; 
each was sent forth with its special mission, each had its spe- 
cial lesson to unfold. The invertebrate nature of many of our 
so-called works of art, whether in the domains of music, paint- 
ing or literature, may be set down to the absence of any def- 
inite aim in the mind of the artificer. 

The comedy of the ‘‘ Mastersingers 
off all narrow minded, one sided habits of 
thought judgment men With 
special application of this sentiment to the world of art Wag- 


inculcates the neces- 
sity of 


casting 


in our of and things. the 


tion which he himself experienced in his efforts to expand and 
intensify the use of music for the furtherance of art. 
* * * * * * * 

The mastersingers are members of a musical guild which 
had been formed for the upholding and furtherance of art in 
the town of Niirnberg. Its body comprises representatives of 
nearly all the occupations and trades of the town, from the 
chief clerk to the soap boiler, one of their fundamental princi- 
ples being the equality of all in the domain of art. 

The action commences with a scene in the town church, in 
which we are introduced to the hero and heroine—‘* Walter 
von Stolzing,” a young knight whose love of art has caused 


him to visit Niirnberg, and who has seen and fallen deeply in 


he said, | 


love with ‘‘ Eva,” the daughter of ‘‘ Pogner,” a goldsmith of 
the town, and one of the members of the guild. 

To ‘* Walter's " eager questions as to whether the maiden is 
already betrothed, her maid replies by an intimation that her 
hand is to be obtained by the most successful of the singers at 
an approaching ‘‘ Trial of Skill,” to be held on the morrow ; 
upon which he declares that he will enter the lists. 

In the next scene ‘* Walter” is initiated into all the mysteries 
ofa ‘‘ Trial of Skill” by ** David,” the apprentice of another 
of the guild, “‘ Hans Sachs” by name, the shoemaker and poet 
philosopher of the town, The witty remarks of the apprentice 
in describing the various qualifications necessary in order to 
become a mastersinger form an admirable satire upon the 
modern conventional manufacture of musicians. 

At its conclusion ‘* Walter” throws himself disconsolately 
upon a seat, dismayed at the apparent hopelessness of a true 
artist, such as he feels himself to be, ever attaining the rank of 
mastersinger, while the apprentices give vent to a jeering 
chorus at his presumption. 

‘*Pogner” now enters with an empty 
headed coxcomb, well advanced in years, who is also a suitor 
** Eva’s ” hand. 

‘*Pogner” announces to the guild, who have assembled, 
his intention of giving his daughter as bride to the victor in the 
coming trial, A lively discussion ensues as to what voice the 
maiden shall have in the decision. 

‘* Hans Sachs” suggests that the opinion of the public shall 
be invoked to confirm that of the guild, which is met by shouts 
of disapproval at the idea of ‘‘ the mob” deciding anything in 
connection with art. 

** Sachs” then administers a well timed reproof to them (and 


** Beckmesser,” 


for 


others!) by reminding them that the sole aim of all their 
efforts in the study of art is, or should be, for the public bene- 
fit, and that therefore the popular taste must be an all im- 
portant factor in the determination of the principles by which 
they should be guided. 

It is ultimately decided that the maiden shall herself decide, 
but that she shall wed no other but a mastersinger. 

‘* Walter” now requests that he may be allowed to contend 
for the prize, and is submitted toa preliminary trial. Being 
asked where and from whom he acquired his art, he confesses 
that it is from nature herself, at which there is another out- 
burst of derision among the mastersingers. 

He is, however, invited to sing to the assembled members 
of the guild, the laws of the Tabulature 


“e 


being first recited, 
and a ‘‘ marker” being appointed, the office of the latter be- 
ing to record the faults committed by the singer, of which 
seven are allowed. 

Taking up the words of ‘*‘ Beckmesser,” ‘‘ Now, begin,’’ he 
burst forth in poetic fervor into a melody, transgressing all 
the rules and laws of the guild, and only winning the appro- 
bation of the honest ‘‘Sachs,” who ventures to suggest that 
though their laws will not apply to such music, yet, perhaps, 
it may be found to have laws of its own. 

This, however, is looked upon a3 heretical to the traditions 
of tke guild, and ‘** Sachs” is for the time being silenced. 

‘* Walter” then finishes his song amid the trivial expres- 
sions of disapproval of the majority of mastersingers. The 
apprentices, on the other hand, who have joined hands and 
danced around, swayed by the beauty of words and melody 
such as they have never before dreamt of, enthusiastically 
wish him success, and the curtain falls upon a laughable scene 
of confusion between the ‘‘ masters” and the apprentices. 

(To be Continued ) 


...The following was the program of the Van der 
Stucken which took place Friday after- 
noon, July 12, and not the 13th, as stated in the cablegrams : 


Amercan concert, 


Trocadéro, Auditions 

12 Juillet, a 2 h. 1-2 
c 

Grand Orchestre, sous la direction 


Palais du 
Vendredi, 


Audition d‘CEuvres de 


Exposition Universelle de 1889. 


Musicales, Grande Salle des Fétes pré- 
ompositeurs 


M. 


cises, Grand Concert Américain. 
Des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique. 
Frank Van der Stucken. 


de 
Premigre Partie. 

...Arthur Foote 
E. A. Macdowell 


1 Ouverture, ‘‘ Dans les Montagnes”’ 
Second Concerto pour Piano et Orchestre. 
Exécuté par |’ Auteur. 


3. Mélodies sostde penne rer r ee ty 
Chantées par Mlle. Sylvania. 
. Suite d’Orchestre ‘* La Tempéte"’... ... 


Perec F. Van der Stucken 
(Entr’ acte 15 minutes.) 


+ 


DevuxiRme Partie. 
..G. W. Chadwick 
H. H. Huss 


. Ouverture dramatique, ‘‘ Melpoméne”"’.... 

. Romance et Polonaise pour Violon et Orchestre.... 
Exécutées par M. Willis Nowell. 

7. a. Prelude, *‘ dipe Roi’’.... 

4, Scéne de Carnaval 


au 


J. K. Paine 
Arthur Bird 


. Mélodies 


oo 


.. Dudley Buck 


. Ouverture festivale, ‘ Star Spangled Banner”’. 


RGANIST--Mus. Doc. Cantab., F. C. O., &c., England, 
Highest testi- 
Address Y. Z., 


desires appointment as erganist, &c. 
monials and well recommended. Age 31. 
care of THE MusicaL Courter. 








PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


“Grand and Uoright Grand Pianos 


VERY 


Fucrony ano Wanenoows: Nos, 461, 463, 465 467 West 40rm Srrecr, connen Venta Avenue, New Yor. 


MANUFAC 


OF THE 





HIGHEST GRADE. 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING 


* PATENTED +IMPROVEMENTS : + 


Patent Grand Plate, 
Grand Fall Board, 
Piano Muffler, 
Harmonic Scale, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, 
Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, 
Finger Guard 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 
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MHTROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the languages. 


Successtul Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 


the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 
Dup.ey Buck Paoto Giorza, 
Acsert R. Parsons, | Currorp A. Scumipt, 
Harry Rowe Sueccey, | Cuas. Roperts, Jr., 
Samuer P. WakkEN, | L. A. Russecr. 


Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
¢2 Send for Circular. 

H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 

B. HAWLEY, 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of THe 
Musica Courtgr, 25 EB. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
Wotrsonn, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 

MUSIC, 

Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 
free on application, 

JOHN J. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOQD, 
For Summer Piano Lessons. 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGIL L E, 

Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 5th Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hail. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
a5 Union Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. © 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILL 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
ddress 114 Kast ist. Se.. 


Musical Director. 


Catalogue mailed 


HATTSTAEDT, Director. 











ss _ New York. 
Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

MAX TREUMANN, 

Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New 
MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert ana Oratorio. 
Address Gro. W. Cosy, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Ree: oca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Wieden, 
219 East igth Street, New York 








MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
Tor Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, 1 I. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 


MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 


Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St. New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 8xst Street, New York. 


PAULINA WEISS, 


Hic Soprano, 
Returned from abroad, and begs 
that she 7 open for Operatic and Concert engage- 
ments. Will take +e in Vocal Culture. 
Address 227 Sth Street, New York City. 


Mr. VICT OR HERBERT, 


VIoLONCELLO VirTvoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also alimited number of Pupils. 
ddress 50 Irving Place. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From February 1 the price of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will be changed from $54.00 to 
aay -4 with a discount as formerly of 1o per cent. 

or cas 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East 5h street, New York. 














o announce 














ALBERT KUENZLEN, 
Violin Instructicn and Ensemble sree. Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New Yor 


Voice, Piano- 


FRENCH, 


Taught practically by personal, special and rapid 
method. Certificates from American schools and 
pupils will be shown, also proofs that the teacher is 
really French, Parisian born (ao Canadian, Swiss, 
or Belgian), and a high graduate of the University of 
France. Address F. Aucaigne, No. roo W. 86th Street, 
New York City. 


A. W. LILIENTHAL, 


Instrumentation and arrangements of every descrid 
tion made a specialty. Violin, Harmony, and Orches 
tration taught. References, if desired. Address 
¥ eae Place, near grst St. and 2d Ave., New 

ork 


C. H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufactorer, 


341 East 11th Street, 


NEW YORK, 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 East Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORE. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


S. STONE, ~ 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRICHT and SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 











Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., 











| 





In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 


Begs to announce that her address is 


17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany 
And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 


For a check for $20 we will print a ten-line adver 
isement in One n issues of leading Amert. 
can News! apg complete the work within ten 

8. This at therate of only one-fifth of acent 
iiine, for _ Map ey ae advertisement 
villa ar in but a single issue of any paper, an 
onectpently will placed before One Million 
ilfferent news r purchasers; or Five MILLIon 
Re pers, if it is true, as is sometimes stated, that 
every newspaper is looked at by five persons on 

in a e. Ten lines will accommodate about 75 

rds. ‘ddress with cop 
send 30 cents for Book of 
GEO. P. P. ROWELL &CO., OSPRUCEST., NEW Yore 





5 a and check, or 








We have just t issued a new edition of our 
Book called * Newspaper Advertising.” It has 256 
96 named the 





Pp ,and among its contents m 
allow Lists and Catalogues of Newspapers :— 
BEWar Aral RS IN NEW YORK CITY, 
mith thele advert ing Rates. 
DAILY NE WSPAPE <S 1n CITIES HAVING more 
aan 150,000 glation, ye ng all but the best. 
AILY ne pope NC ths ee bo 9 more 
aman 20,000 matin. somittin all but tho best. 
ahd popula EWSPAPERS IN which to 
shes vise every oie of the country: being a 
choice selection mode up With great care, gui 
by lon exp verien 
bn E NEW ‘SPAPERIN A STATE. The best one 
for an advertiser to use if he will use but one, 
BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY News- 
















papers in many principal cities and towns, a List 
pay offers peculiar inducements to some adver- 


LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A complete list of 
all American papers issuing regularly more than 


000 les. 
OTe BEST LISTOF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, cov. 





NE -WSPAPERS, in which 


ed at halt Price. NEWS. 
6,472_VI 





PAPERS, in whic’ oh tees 
tisementsare inserted for 
2.15 a line and appearin 


he whole lot—one half of 
allthe ea apwienee Weeklies 
Book sent to can Wookie =e THIRTY CENTS, 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON 








TORY & CLARK ORGANS 








<®——-» CHARTERED IN 1865.43—@ 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 
Third door east of Fifth Avenue 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 


Languages, Drawing and Painting g, offers to 
students unequaled advantages 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
application 


LADIES! ATTENTION 





The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth and 
all other injuricus minerals, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS. 


the most del'ghtful toilet accessory ever invented 

as thousands of ladies who continually e them 
will testify,among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice. For sale Guryurtnante or sent by mail, price 
23¢gs. THORPE & Ct)., Sole Manufacturers, 
80 Court‘andt St, New York. 


BREWERY. 
G2" to 93" St. 








E J. W. ARMSTRONG COMPANY, 
_ Music Typographers and Printers, 


710 Sansom Stree Pt, 
__Philadelphis, Penna 
FRANK L. ARMSTBONG, Manager 


A Choice List of Summer Resorts. 


N the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and the two Dakotas, there are hun- 
dreds of charming localities pre-eminently fit 






























PRACTICE 


HE VIG LL cone. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 





PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44. oo. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 


Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 





12 East 17th Street, New York City. 





NaN ibbabagaaéad 


LarGedeGadedudededes 


ted for summer homes. Among the following 
selected list are names familiar to many of our 
readers as the perfection of Northern ‘summer 
f resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of 
interest are within a short distance from 
ite EL TL © ws Cc O . Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of them are 
so far away from the ‘‘ busy marts of civiliza- 
tion” that they cannot be reached in a few 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! hours of travel, by frequent trains, over the 
finest road in the Northwest—the Chicago, 
ae Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway : 
we Send for 1889 Cumannee. Oconomowoc, Wis. Clear Lake, Ia. 
Minocqua, Wis Lake Okoboji, Ia 
| Waukesha, Wis. Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Palmyra, Wis. Frontenac, Minn. 
Tomahawk Lakes, Lake Minnetonka, 
| Wis. Minn. 
a | Lakeside, Wis. Ortonville, Minn. 
Kilbourn City, Wis. Prior Lake, Minn 
(Dells of the Wis- White Bear Lake, 
TRUEST awe OF consin). Minn. 
| Beaver Dam, Wis. Big Stone Lake, Dak. 
FL. RAYMOND,  's. 
® a 3 | For detailed information, apply to any 
Successor to CKHITNEY, RAYMOND eg CO. | coupon ticket agent, or send stamp for a 
- ‘ | free illustrated guide book, entitled ‘‘ Cool 
CLEVELAND OHIO Retreats.” Address A. V. H. Carpenter, 
3 ™ General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
5 a> Dab 
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The Musical Courter. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, isso. 

Ne. 491. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 











RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH. 


Nine Months. . 
Twelve Months... 


. .860.00 
80,00 


820.00 
40.00 


Three Months 
Six Months 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
Monday 
All remittances 
draft, or money 


for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
orders 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, 1889. 


NEW YORK, 





Marc A. BLUMENBERG., OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 
HARRY O. BROWN. 
East 14th St., New York. 


Offices: No, 25 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 


E. 
advance, 
KEI. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 


tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 
ta) ¢ 


conduct their business. 


KIX. Their 


influence, 


consequently have no income, no 


papers 
no circulation, no resources, no power. 

Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
and papers of 


IV. 
advance, their papers would cease, 


that class have no value to advertisers. 


ESSRS. HARDMAN, PECK & CO. are making 
extensive alterations in their music hall adjoin- 


New dressing rooms 





ing their wareroom on Fifth-ave. 


re to be added, the stage enlarged and the balcony ex- 


tended so as to seat 200 people. This, with the 400 seats 
the main floor, gives a total capacity of 600, which 


9d New York a concert hall of a size suitable for 


er music concerts, piano recitals and small 
| n cal entertainments. The new decorations 
on to be particularly fine, the ventilation 


mproved, and taken altogether we shall, 


last, have aroom of medium size, conveniently lo- 

ted and perfectly appointed, such as New York has 

ween in need of, It is expected that the changes 

will be completed by August 15, from which date en- 
| mpl Augus 5. ‘ 


yagements can now be booked. 





NO COMMENT NEEDED. 


> = 


HE proposed Herlich Piano Company has collapsed. 
T Only a few men could be found who were willing 
t k money in the scheme, and these were not aware 
that one of the great features of the industry was the 


n the upper story.—Ex. 





NOT THIS LUDWIC. 


ms _ 
communication from Mr. J. 


Huegel & Ludwig, of 1121 


eceipt ota 


W' are int 
Ludwig, of Messrs. 


Arch-st., Philadelphia, as follows: 
I have bec botherec d annoyed by explaining to those within my 
ve nected me in close relation in name and trade alone 
M I W w riminal aet by Mr. Dearborn, that it is 
Ludwig t. May I kindly request the favor of 
nunicate this correction to the trade ? 
Mr. Geo, E. Dearborn had Mr. M. S. Ludwig arrested 


on a charge of embezzling $500. We are informed that 





Mr. Ludwig has unaccrued commissions to become due 
from Mr. Dearborn for amounts more than sufficient to 
cover the claim, and it is understood that he is about to 
institute a suit against Dearborn for damages. Ludwig 
is backed by Messrs. W. F. Boothe & Co., and, as Mr. 
Boothe generally knows what he is about, we suppose 
that Mr. Ludwig will eventually come out of the unfor- 
tunate affair right side up. 





P. G. MEHLIN & SONS. 


MONG the most successful of the newer piano man- 
ufacturing concerns that of Messrs. Paul G. Mehlin 
& Sons stands at the head. Their instruments have 
been on the market but a very short time, and yet they 
inform us that they are a long way behind their orders, 
while such goods as they have shipped have called forth 
letters like the following: 
JUNE 29, 1889 
Messrs. Paul G. Mehlin & Sons 
Dear Sirs—Your favor at hand and contents noted. 
You may send me the large piano if you think it will fill the following 
requirements : 
I want a treble that is 
free from that wooden quality so frequent in uprigats. 


“ brilliant’’ without being ‘‘ thin’ tone, and one 
It should also be 
strong enough to balance the rest of the piano, 

The middle is usually all right, but there is a bad place at the change 
from plain to wound strings, which I should hope would be remedied 
Then I don't want to hear any “bell’’ 
strings in the bass. 


I have tuned uprights that were very bad in those particulars. 


some. tones or loose wound 


Will send check on receipt of piano and bill. 
JuLY 12, 188) 

Vessrs 
Dear Sirs—The piano has just arrived at 


Paul G. Mehlin & Sons 


the wareroom all in good 


order. 
I have tried it a little and think it the 
ever heard, of whatever make. 
The “ 


could fill; 


best toned upright piano I have 


requirements’’ were certainly more than most piano makers 


but I expected a great deal from you, and have not been 
disappointed, 
I will write you at great length concerning the piano after I have had 


other expert pianist try it. 


some 





THEY ARE COMING. 


— 2. 

WENTY-FIVE years’ experience in handling the 

Emerson Company’s pianos inspires the muse of 
one of their agents thus sweetly to sing of their great 
popularity : 
They are coming from the mansions of aristocratic ‘* swells,’’ 

Where the merry music maketh delectation for the belles. 
They are coming from the houses of the merchants and the men 
Who are preachers, teachers, scientists and those who wield the pen; 
They are coming from the villas where our bankers love to dwell ; 
From the happy smiling cottages in dingle and in dell; 
From the cities, towns and hamlets, and from every home and haunt, 
To buy Emerson Pianos, which will * fill a long felt want.” 


Chorus of Emerson Agents—‘* So say we all of us,” &c, 





FOREICN TRADE JOURNALS. 


a 


ERY few members of the trade ever see 

copies of foreign music trade journals. If they 
should we have no doubt that they would be interested 
in the phraseology of our English, German or French 
brethren; and, for those who would read only our Eng- 


of the 


lish contemporaries, there would be opened up a new 
mine of technical terms and new visions of trade peculi- 
arities and trade difficulties, aside from the all preva- 
lent peculiarities and difficulties which the piano, organ 
and music trades, in all countries, suffer or enjoy. 

In looking over the columns of an English paper- 
“Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review,” we meet 
with the advertisements of American organs and criti- 
cisms of the same which overshadow the advertisements 
of the English harmonium, and we see at a glance the 
importance of the use of the iron frame in piano con- 
struction from the particular attention which is called 
by individual English makers to its use by them. The 
adoption of the iron frame is becoming more and more 
universal the world over, but in England manufacturers 
still ask special attention to the fact that they use it and 
that they construct pianos on the ‘‘ American system.” 

In England a piano wareroom is called a “ Pianoforte 
warehouse,” and a string maker and plate caster styles 
himself a“ music smith” and “ pianoforte ironmonger.” 
We are notified that a manufacturer intends to prose- 





cute all who infringe on his patent for an art panel, 
which can be used in the “top door of any of his up- 
right iron grand pianos. An advertisement festooned 
with three pendant balls informs us where “cash is ad- 
vanced on musical instruments of every description ;” 
another extols the merits of the “canterburies ” manu- 
factured by a certain firm, and still another tells us that 
at the “ steam works” of “ The Gospel Oak Pianoforte 
Action Company” “checks and simplex works” can be 
obtained. 

An organ maker begs, instead of begs leave, to inform 
the clergy that he has most convenient quarters, and a 
music clerk is sadly wanted at a music warehouse in 
India ; “a pianoforte tuner, who can also repair con- 
certinas at a moderate salary,” and “a young man who 
can play well and can keep books indoors” both seek 
employment. There are columns of such wants, which, 
while they are perfectly correct in their wording and 
‘meaning, nevertheless sound strange to an American. 
For instance, here are a few fair samples: 

Y OUNG GENTLEMAN WANTED to TRAIN.—To assist a profes- 


sor holding high appointments— delightful home—salary. 


"geen ASYLUM, Whittingham, Preston.—Wanted, Male Attend- 
ant, capable of playing solo clarinet or bassoon in the band. Wages 
commence £30 a year, with board, lodging, washing and uniform. 


Ore 


PIPE DECORATION, 
Designs provided if required. 


Estimates for decorating organ 
Art decorator to the trade. 


4 rere COMBINATION of Messrs. Mitchell & Thynne's tone picture 
with the mechanism of Mr. Thomas Casson renders these organs abso 
lutely unapproachable by any other builder. 


PIANOFORTE 


ACTION REPAIRERS 
TO THE TRADE. 
COMPOSER OF HYMN TUNE WANTED. 


gen COLLEGES, HIGH SCHOOLS, &c.- Selections from Wallace's 
‘**Maritana’’ and Balfe’s * Bohemian Girl,” Arranged for three per 
formers on one piano by Boyton Smith. 


VAMP TO SONGS, CHORDS, &c.—1s. 6d. See testi- 


I OW TO 
Isaac Goodhead, 24 Bold street, Alexandra road, Man- 


monials. 
chester. 





PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS BY STEAM POWER. 


&c., &e., &e. 

There is apparently no great trade issue in England as 
the stencil is here, the nearest approach to such a con- 
dition being the constant agitation of points connected 
with the renting and selling of pianos on installments— 
condensed there to the one phrase, ‘‘the hire system.” 
Piano dealers in America know nothing of the trials of 
their English fellow tradesmen, whose papers are filled 
with articles and law reports on the subject, and an 
American dealer is interested in reading “ads” like the 
following, which appear in all London trade papers : 


Work. Price 1 Shilling. 
DEFENCE OF THE HIRE SYSTEM.—Rased on Legal and Com- 
ps mercial Considerations. By H. E. Tudor, Solicitor. 


MPORTANT TO PIANOFORTE DEALERS.—Specially Safe Hire 
Agreements. These Agreements are in accordance with the latest Deci 
sions of the Courts; they are selling in a most satisfactory manner in Town 
and through the Provinces, a large number of eminent Music Dealers having 
already ordered them. These Agreements are perfectly trustworthy and 
legal, and by their use the loss of your goods is hardly possible. 


Asarule the English trade papers are well printed 
and well edited, and while of necessity they are of little 
interest to us, save for local peculiarities such as we 
have called attention to, they are doubtless of much in- 
terest and value to their immediate constituents. 





THAT GRAY MATTER. 


~>— 


ERE isa letter from Mr. Johannes Wolfram, vice- 
president of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation for the State of Ohio, apropos of the communi- 
cation of “Col.” Gray, of Schomacker golden string 
piano fame, in which he belabored the program com- 
mittee of the M. T. N. A. for not considering ‘the 
Philadelphia piano” in their recent session in the City 
of Brotherly Love: 


Colonel Gray's letter as contained in Tue Musicar Courier of last week 
ascribes to me the following utterances: ‘ Philadelphia has extensive 
piano manufacturing interests. The instruments we build are equal, if 
not superior to any in the world.” 

Permit me to state that neither the above nor similar utterances were 
made by me. I refer you to last year's report for substantiation, 

Very truly, J. Woirram, 














THE MUSICAL COURIORN. 











The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 











becoming more extensively known. 








Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 











bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., ikisistncsarate 149 to 155 E. 14th ‘St. New York. 








NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“ue" NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 98S FIFTH AVENUE. 








STERLING 








Leal 
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UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISSG WNAILNVIG ONY 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 





THE STHRLING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








Re TS 
DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 

















DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATEHS 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 57 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


THE VOGALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited ‘o hearand inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at t WORCESTER, “MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! = AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE ' 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 





RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, aoe U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





JSCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








PL 


RENOWNED. FOR 4 


"ONE & DURABILITY 











os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c=, 79, 600 


- 110 Fifth| Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. f “ow '™ ¥s«. 
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DEALERS REPLY. 





More Expressions of Opinion on a Trade Con- 


vention and an Additional Letter from 
** An Old Piano Man.’’ 


HE following letter has been received from the 
T gentleman who wishes to be known through our 
columns simply as “An Old Piano Man.” It will be 
remembered that in our issue of June § we published 

letter from the same party setting forth what he 
considered would be the advantages of a_ general 
convention of dealers and manufacturers, and call- 


ing upon them to express through the medium of THE 


Mt 


ucila plan 


dealers will explain the matter as it now stands for them- 


selves: 


Musica 


GENTLEMEN 


Editor Courie? 


I have read with great interest the large num 


ber of letters printed in your valuable journal relative to my 


communication to you published in your issue of June 5, regard- 


ing a general convention of the trades. 


some one hundred letters from all parts of the country, which 
not only shows conclusively the value of your paper as a 
medium of information in the trade, but illustrates conclusively 
the great amount of interest that is manifested in my idea of a 
trade convention Among the one hundred replies which you 
have published I find but a very few who make objections to 
the scheme, and these are people who either have no interest 
n the general betterment of the conditions of themselves and 
their brethren or who do not seem to fully understand the 


plan which I simply roughly sketched for their consideration. 


I did not elaborate upon the plan sufficiently to cover all con- 


igencies and to express the ideas of all parties with whom 

I had spoken of the matter, but particularly left the minor 
f to be ed in by your correspondents, of whom I am | 
ratified to see there is so large a number. The general 
nior that unquestionably such a plan would be beneficial 

to the music trade community and this opinion is further de- 
monstrated by the many suggestions concerning local conven- 
I have noticed al in your and in other trade papers 

that efforts are now being made, in Philade!phia and in Chi- 
looking to a friendly meeting of the trade for the } 
purpo of agreeir pon certain plans of action regarding 

the al diff tres 

Wh hese sugg ns show the necessity, and while these 
recent individual attempts show the necessity for organization, 
i iw experience has taught me that the bringing together of 
i limited number of piano men in a given locality and forcing 
maxing them into a mutual agreement which they wi// keep 

gh impossible | have in mind a great number of 

attempts to bring about this apparently utopian condition of 
alfairs in different towns, as well as the innumerable endeavors 
n the san lirection among the manufacturers in the larger 
es lake, tor instance, the meeting proposed in Philadel- 
phia Do you or do your trade readers suppose that that 


veteran of the Philadelphia piano business, Mr 


will enter into a combine with his « ympetitors agrce not to 


ng 


ell pianos or organs at less than so and so much per month ? 


And do you suppose that if all of the other members of the 
idelphia trade should enter into such an agreement that it 
take Mr. Bellak many days to apprise the public that | 
1 sell on better terms than his competitors ? 
gain, for the sake of argument, that all of the 
pl lealers get together and agree that they will not 
payments of lessthan$ro per month, Frankly, 
w, how you, and how long do your readers, imagine 
yw l keept chan agreement? Suppose that they 
‘ pay a i rt violation of their contract—how 
y of them wot inos at $8 per month and make an 
entry of $10 per month on their books, or charge the extra $2 
to the sa non lly How many of them would leta 
tomer wl i iy &8 per month go out, because he 
not pay $10 Positively, it cannot work What I have 
nstanced above es not apy only to Philadelphia, but to 
Chica Cincinnati, Omaha, Pittsburgh, or any and all other 
e piano and organ centres 
lheretfore, realizing fully that these ideal conditions cannot 


rought about I have not touched upon them in my former 


etters to you I believe, howe ver, that it is I ossible, and that 
ild be for the good of all concerne to bring together 
ilers from a arts of the country in an annual meet- 
where they could see displayed the products of the vari- 
us manufacturers, and where they could discuss and regulate 
uses and practices of much more vital importance to them 
in the merely local troubles of active competition If I 
remember rightly, the organization known as the Music 
Teachers’ National Association was, at its inception, a con- 
cern with representatives from all quarters. How much 
would it have grown had it originated in a New York State 
Teachers’ Association Why, by the same token, may we 
not hope that a national convention of piano dealers would so 
mpress its advantages upon those who attend that we might 
eventually have formed the separate State organizations 
as the Music Teachers’ Association now has. Some} 
your correspondents have questioned the _ feasi- 





ICAL COURIER their opinions, whether for or against 
His letter and the additional replies from 


I find that you publish 


Jam *s Be llak, | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| bility of my suggestions It is perfectly practica- 


| ble; conventions of the same nature and on the same 
| plan are held by members of other trades and other profes- 
sions. The tailors, the shoemakers, the dentists, the furniture 
makers, the jewelers, the sewing machine men are all ad- 
| vanced beyond us in this particular. There is a board of 
trade in existence in the music line in London. and not so 
very long ago they applied to and were admitted as a com- 
ponent part of the London Chamber of Commerce. Why 
should these things not be accomplished here? This country 
and the piano and organ trade in this country are old enough 
now to know that they would be infinitely better off in a 
thousand ways if they would take the steps which have been 
found necessary and advantageous in otHer and older countries. 
The time is ripe for it. One can see from the letters that you 
have received that the dealers are ready and anxious for it. 
Why, then, can it not be consummated? 

Let us suppose that a general meeting were called and that 
100 or 50 or even only 25 dealers should come together in 
friendly association New York at the sametime. Don’t 
|} you and don’t your readers see that there would naturally 


In 


come up topics of conversation that could be discussed to the 
advantage of all of them? Do you imagine for a moment 
that, if 50 dealers should meet together at a New Yo:k ho- 
tel, they would not individually learn something from each 
other? How long would it be known in the trade that they 
were there together before the manufacturers would approach 
know of New York manufacturers it 
would not be very long. And the makers would not pick out 
of an assemblage only their own customers, either, but they 


them? From what I 


would want everyone and all of them to see their products, 
| to become acquainted with their goods and business, and they 
| would all want to know them personally. You must see the 
same rule exemplified when a half dozen dealers happen to be 
you must see how much a dealer 


learns who happens to meet in a wareroom or factory another 


in town on the same days; 


dealer from a different section and goes with him to warerooms 
| and factories that he has never before visited. 


Why, then, cannot these advantages of acquaintance and in- 
creased knowledge be concentrated into a week’s time spent by 
all live dealers and all live manufacturers together? Some of 
your correspondents rather defireciate the idea of a general 
of If instead of tramping 


about from wareroom to wareroém, or from factory to factory, a 


exhibition music trade products. 


man may see under one roof and at the same time the goods 
of all, why, is not this a distin¢t advantage in the matter of 
time alone, not to speak of the advantages of immediate com- 
| parison? And then one could see in New York, or in Boston, 
the examples of the work of the’ makers of New York, of Bos- 
3altimore, and even of Philadelphia, 
He could order his pianos, 


ton, of Chicago and of 


not to speak of the smaller places. 


his organs, his stools, covers, small goods, &c., from an array 
of samples such as it would be,all but impossible for him to 
see unless he spent an enormous amount of time and trouble 
and money in going about from store to store and from city to 
ity. Some of your correspondents don't think that the piano 


| ¢ 


| and organ and other music line men would go into such an 


' 


exhibition. Try’em! Just let a hundred dealers go to New 
York on a certain day and see how long it would be before the 


| 
| New 


York makers would be after them; see how long it 
| would be before you would find displays of Boston pianos and 
Chicago organs in hotels. 

The manufacturers will not push the scheme themselves. 


They have repeatedly tried, and have as often failed to organ- 
I £ 


ize among themselves; but if the dealers can be brought to- 


gether we should soon find that there would be established a 


| system of organization that would work to the good of all con- 


cerned. Dealers won’t meet at a town in their own State, 


but if they can be brought together in a national convention, 
and can thus see and talk with each other on an equal ground, 
it will not be so very long before we shall have separate State 
organizations, and eventually separate city organizations, the 


advantages of which are too well known to every music trade 


man to be enumerated by me, 

The 
your readers would again read the rough outline that I gave-of 
the possibilities of such a state of affairs in your number of 


matter is well worth serious consideration. I wish that 


June 5 (which was reprinted on July 3), and if anyone has a 


serious business objection to make to my proposition I should 
like to hear from him and to discuss the matter with him, 


Very respectfully, An OLD PIANO MAN, 


J. D. Hopsie & Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


We have read carefully the article signed ‘‘ An Old Piano 
Man,” and believe the idea a good one, but think it would be 


It might finally accomplish more, and in our humble judg- 
and 


ment there should be called a meeting of the dealers 
manufacwurers to convene in New York city at a stated time 
to discuss and, if possible, formulate some plan. Even at the 
first meeting a large number of subjects important both to 
the dealer and manufacturer could be discussed, with an in- 
terchange of views from which good would accrue. It is un- 
necessary for us to discuss these many questions in this letter 
at length, but we will simply say that there are many evils in 
| the trade which cannot be removed without some concerted 


action on the part of the dealer and manufacturer, We are 


difficult to accomplish at the first meeting all that he suggests. # 








because it is the proper medium through which to perfect it 
and it generally succeeds in everything that it undertakes. 


Louis GRUNEWALD & Co, 
The proposed plan meets our approval and we should like 
to see it come into effect at an early day, 


Joun LuMspeEn, St. Louis, Mo. 

It seems to me, from the number and expressions of the 
communications in regard to holding a music trade conven- 
tion with the object of forming: a National Board of Trade in 
the interests of all engaged in the music business, that it is all 
that could be expected in so short a time since the subject was 
first spoken of in Tuk Musicat Courier. It is very plain 
that a very large number of dealers in musical instruments are 
thoroughly in favor of some sort of an organization broad 
enough to cover all interests. The different views expressed 
by those giving their opinions on the subject cover many im- 
portant points that need the attention of the whole trade. 
Their remarks show that as individuals they are alive to the 
troubles and defects of the present modes of doing business. 
This condition of things shows that the time has come for ac- 
tion. What is now needed is to go to work practically and do 
what we see is necessary to be done and let it be done at 
once. I would suggest that every man who wrote a com- 
munication to THE MusicAL CourIER on the subject, and all 
others who are interested in the matter, without delay call on 
all the manufacturers and dealers in the town in which they 
do business and make a successful effort to form local boards 
of trade in every town in the United States. This seems to 
me the first step out of which should grow a national board 
of trade and an annual convention. 
reasons why it should be done, and none that I can see why 
A local board of trade should 
formed that would help all and injure none, Of course 
will take time to bring about big results. All things must 
have a start, so let us start this and then watch it and care for 
it, and after awhile it will become a great power for our good. 


“ DON’T BE A CLAM.” 

oe 

W E are reminded by the comical gyrations of a con- 
tinually less esteemed contemporary of a trite 

old saying to the effect that it is a good and wise thing 
to ‘‘toot your horn if you don’t sella clam.” We are 
injunction published 


There are certainly mary 


it should not be done, be 


it 





also reminded of an important 
broadcast in the advertising columns of the daily press, 
calling to humanity in general, “ Don’t bea clam.” Still 
another crustacean figure of speech occurs to us in this 
connection which would be applicable to the individ- 
ual in question—and he is always in question—inas- 
much as he is proverbially not—not proverbivalvy 

“as dumb as an oyster,” aye, even as a flabby, superan- 
uated, spawnful, July oyster. We have found, after a 
long experience in music trade journalism, that there are 
few human specimens of the M/ya arenarta among the 
members of the music trade, but we want to remind 
these few that it is best for them not to be 
even if there is much tooting of horns, and to sug- 
gest to them that it is even better for them to heed the 
popular cry and “Don’t be a clam.” Be assured that 
the the of the horn the 
“clams” are being “sold.”” Be assured that it 


“sold,” 


louder blasts brass fewer 
is the 
policy of the journal in question—and the journal, like 
its editor, is always in question—believes in the old cry, 
“Toot your horn if you don’t sell a clam;” and no mat- 
ter what may be your epicurean liking for that succulent 
bivalve, “ Don’t be aclam.” 
—Mr. Davis, of the enterprising firm of Davis Brothers, 
of Savannah, Ga,, who has been North for some time pur- 
chasing goods, returned to his home last week, but expects to 
be in New York again during the early fall. 

—Says ‘‘ Presto :” 

Daniel F. Beatty is flooding the country with his “ offers,” 
as of yore. Every newspaper office is receiving propositions, 
and the fools will soon be indicated by the representation of 
Beatty in their advertising columns, 

—Mr. G, H. Kuhn, of Washington, D. C., who handles the 
Krakauer and Pease pianos and the Burdett organ, is out with 
a circular as follows: 

Having been engaged in the music trade in this city since 
1872, I am now able, owing to the kind and generous patron- 
age given me, to invite all lovers of first-class pianos and 
organs to my new establishment, at 1209 G-st., North- 
west (near Twelfth), which will be known as *‘ The Temple of 
Music,” where I will take delight in showing to all interested 
pianos of the highest merit with the latest improvements, Xc, 
re piano and organ canvasser. Must be of 

good address, energetic and of some ability as sales- 
man. References as to character will be required. 


Address 
** Stark,” care of THE Musica Courier. 


ANTED—A competent, practical tuner and repairer 
for indoor and outdoor work. Must be of good char- 
acter and willing to work. Address ‘* Business,” care of THE 


MusICaAL COuRIER. 


y ¥ door and outdoor work. 


1 references as to character, &c. 


ANTED—A capable piano and organ salesman for in- 
Must be able to give A No. 
Address ‘‘ Everett,” care of 





glad to see THe Musica Courier taking hold of this thing, 


Tue MusicaL Courier. 
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Sehr geehrter Herr! 

Hiermit erfuche id) Sie Hoflichft, nacdftehendem Briefe 
Shore Aufmerffamfcit widmen zu wollen. 
Hodadtungsvoll, 

Siegfried Hanfing. 


Den Verlag meines Buches ,, Das Pianoforte in feinen 
afuftifdjen WAnlagen” hatte feiner Beit Herr Oscar 
Laffert in Breslau iibernommen. Herr Laffert ift 
todt und frug id) deshalb fiirslich in rein gefdhaftsmapiger 
Weife bei Herrn Paul de Wit an, ob er geneigt fei, 
den Verlag meines Buches 3u iibernehmen, 

Das Antwortidreiben hierauf ijt zu lehrreid) um es der 
Oeffentlichfeit vorzuenthalten. ES lautet buchftiblic : 

Lripzic 2 Juni 1889 
Bester Herr Hansing ! 

Sie sagen allerdings ganz recht wenn Sie meinen, Herr L. 
sei seit g Wochen in der Irrenanstalt gewesen, Zu meinem 
grossen Leid muss ich sagen, dass ich ibn schon seit Ende 85 
fiir nicht mehr ganz hielt. Aus dieser 
Periode besitze ich eine ganze Anzahl von Briefen, in denen 


zurechnungstihig 


nur von Selbstmord, von seinem ung ticklichen Process mit 
Apollo, die Rede ist. Von seinem fiir hiesige Begriffe unge- 
heuren Gehalt bei Apollo (12 000 Mk.) hat er wohl alles durch- 
gebracht, denn zur Deckung der Kosten seines Processess, hat 
er alle grisseren Fabrikanten um eine Darlehen gebeten, 
(auch von mir wollte er glaube ich 1500 Mk. haben) woraut 
Damals schon war 


unterzu- 


Mensch eingegangen war. 
Nervencur-Anstalt 


na tirlich kein 
es die hichste Zeit ihn in eine 
bringen ; wire dies geschehen, vielleicht ware er noch unter 
den Lebenden. 

Ich bin durch L. tiber Ihr Werk genau orientirt ; ich weiss, 
dass Herr Dolge etwa 1600 Mk. dazu hergegeben hat u. dergl. 
L. hatte selbst keine gute Meinung von Ihrem Werke u. er 
schrieb mir dariiber ungetaébr so: ,,Herr Hansing hat auch 
ein Werk vom Stapel gelassen, dass Sie,—wie es jetzt ist— 
unmdglich in Verlag nehmen kénnen. Er ist schon einer 
jener Amerikaner geworden, die da denken nur driiben wiirce 
was gescheidtes gemacht; er schimpft wie ein Rohtspatz 
gegen unseren ersten Coryphiien, er, der nach Kaps’ Urtheil 
gar nichts kann. Dass muss ich und vieles andere ganz 
Streichen."* 

Die Unterhaltung mit dem alten Kaps spielte sich etwa 
1884 in einem Dresdener Hotel ab, bei der ich u. L. zugegen 


Auf einmal sagte Kaps : ,, Wie heisst doch der Mann, 


waren. 
derin Ihrem Blatte so viel tiber Schwingungsbauche u. A, 
mehr schreibt. Darauf nannte ich Ihren Namen. Ja, ja, 


Hansing ist es von dem ich neulich auf einer Ausstellung ein 
So was niichternes habe ich in meinem Leben 
iiber 


Pianino sah, 
nicht geseben. Sonderbar, dass der Mann so viel 
Accustik schreibt, u. dass er selbst kein gescheidtes Instrument 
zu machen versteht.** 
Mitte December v. J. 
emplar zur Recension, u. da ich gerne [Ihnen und Herr Dolge 
zu gefallen sofort eine Besprechung bringen wollte, die, wenn 
ich sie selber gemacht hiitte nur unvortheilhaft lauten konnten, 
iibergab ich das Werk unserem Herron Krause, Brandvor- 


Derselbe ist der erste u beste Musik-u. Kunst 


iibersandte mir Herr Laffert ein Ex- 


werkstr. Hier. 
Kritiker Hierselbst, mit der Bitte, eine eingehende Besprech- 
Und siehe! Bis heute schickte 
Herr Krause 


ung des Buches zu liefern. 
ich wéchentlich vergebens um die Recension, 
behauptet, er kénne Ibr physikalischen Darstejlungen ohne Ap- 
parate auf Richtigkeit nicht priifen. Er wiisste ferner nicht ob 
der Clavierbau-Theil ein Pampflet oder eine Reclame fiir 
Dolge sei. Soviel scheine ihm sicher, dass das Buch {fiir den 
Clavierbauer absolut keinen Werth hiitte, da alle diese physi- 
kalischen Kapitel fir jene Leute unverstindlich waren, und 
Ihrem Buche nicht einmal eine 
Mit dem Schlusstheil 


dass der Clavierbauer nach 
gute Mensur zu machen verstinde. 
wiisste er vollends nichts anzufangen. 

Wenn Sie s, mir etwa glauben wollen, so schreiben Sie sel- 
Prisident des Liszt-Vereins, 
Brandvorwerkstr. in Leipzig. Nach Erhalt eines IIT Ex, um 
das ich Fri. Laffert dieser Tage schrieb, werde ich seibst eine 
gedriingte Besprechung machen, jedoch das vorher gesagte 
ignoriren, Sie kinnen meinen Brief auch an Herrn Dolge 
zeiven ; wiire dessen Bruder, der 3 Wochen hier war, mich 
jedoch mit keinem Besuche beehrte (!) so hatte ich ihm schon 
diese Sache auseinander gesetzt. 

Mit verbindlichem Gruss, Ihr ergebener 
PAUL DE WIT. 


ber an Herrn Martin Krause, 


Diefer Brief, der buchftabengetren wiedergegeben — ift, 
fteht mit meiner ecinfacen WAnfrage in feinem Sufammen- 
hange und das finnloje Gebahren des Herrn Paul de Wit 
tann id) mir nur dDadurd erflaren, Daj aud er, dhnlid 
wie Herr Laffert, ein goldenes Malb bejist, Dem ich die YWAn- 
betung in meinem Werfe verjagt habe. Herr P. d. W. 
fudt, durd) an den Haaren herbeigezogene Beleidiqun- 
gen, meine Herausforderung. Mein Buch, das nicht 
fiir AUnfanger im Pianobau, fondern fiir denfende Piano- 
mader gefdrieben ijt, fteht itber Dem VBegriffSvermigen 
Diefes journaliftifden Gamben-Spielers und deshalb 


merfungen in feiner ,, Seitfcrift fiir Snftrumentenbau “ 
abgefunden haben. 
Auf den Brief de3 Herrn Paul de Witt eingehend, iiber- 


gebe id) nadftehende Antwort der Oeffentlichfeit : 


Herrn Paul de Witt. 
Leipzig. 

Das, was Sie mir iiber Herrn L. mitgetheilt haben, 
zeigt ir, dap 
befeffen hat ; ich befige Briefe von ihm, die in einer gan} 
anderen Weife abgefat worden find. Herr L. ift todt und 
fann ich Deshalb nicht mit ihm rechten. Wenn Sie glauben, 
Sie feien durd Herrn Laffert genau von Allem unter 
ridjtet, fo irren Sie fic) doch ganz getwaltig ; denn ju der 
Seit, als Herr LY. mein Manujeript erhielt, ftand ic) mit 
Herrn Dolge durdaus in feiner Berbindung. Herr YL. 
hatte mir die Fertightellung meines Buches, nod) bevor er 
im Befibe des Manujferipts war, auperft verlodend darge- 


Hiitte ich aber gewupt, wie nadlaffig feine Arbeit an der 
Sorreftur ausfallen wiirde, das Buch wire fier Hier in 
MNem=Yorf gedrudt worden. Herr L. forderte von mir, 
und 3tvar nad Erhalten des Manuferipts, zur Dedung 
Der Unfoften fiir Fertigitellung des Buches 1600 ME, und 
al3 id, dDurd fein fonderbares Betragen veranlapt, daé | 
Manufcript zuriié verlangte, verweigerte er mir ganz ent- 
fchieden die Herausgabe defjelben und fehrieb mir fehr 
jhmeichelhafte Briefe. Wenn Sie mir fagen, Herr &. 
habe von meinem Bude feine qroke Meinung qehabt, fo 
irren Sie fich ebenfalls qan3 bedeutend; nur die Furddt, es 
mit feinem erften Corpphien zu verderben, hielt ifn 3uriid, | 
jid) offen Shnen gegeniiber auszufpreden. Cin Urtheil | 
iiber mein Werf habe id von ihm nicht verlangt, denn | 
jolches ijt mir eine gang iiberflitffiqe Sache gewefen; jedve | 
aud) Herr L. bemerft in feinem ,, Berfehrsblatt,” dap die | 
verfdhiedenen Abhandlungen meines Buches fiir jeden 
Mufifer und Mujiftreibenden in verftindlider Weife be- 
fprocjen werden. Bevor ich das Manuicript aus der Hand 
gab, habe ic) vor mehreren Herren, deren Urtheilsfahigfeit 
wohl nicht hinter des Yhres Herrn Kraufe zuriicfteht, Vor- 
fefungen aus meinem Buehe gehalter und das Urtheil 
Diefer Herren gab mir Veranlaffung, das Manufeript dem 
Drud zu itherqeben. Die fammmelichen Hiefiqen mufifa- 


Die 
lijehen Fadhfdriften haben fich denn auch fehr lobend iiber 
mein Werf ausgefproden und hoben Hervor, dah mein 
Buch fein Werf fiir Neflamesweefe fei, wohl aber zu tiefen 
Studien Veranlaffung gebe. Wl Here L. mir jchrieb, 
1600 ME. zur Deckung der Koften zu fenden, hatte id) nur 
liber 1200 ME. 3u verfiigen, jedod) ware es mir ein leidtes 
gewejen—hitte id) mein Buch, wie nad Jhrer Mittheilung 
Herr Krause angunehmen beliebt, fiir Neflamezwece her- 
geben wollen—mehr denn 1600 ME. von anderer Seite zu 
erhalten. Da ich diefes nicht 3u thun gewillt war, fudpte 
id) einen Ausweg und bat Herrn Dolge, mir 400 ME. vor- 
zuftreden. Herr Dolge fagte mir, ohne mein Werk gefehen 
3 haben, meine Bitte zu. Nh zahlte dann Herrn Dolge 
1200 Mf. und die ganze Summe wurde darauf durd 
Dolge’s Bantier in Leipzig an Herrn L. ausbezahlt. Yn 
meinem Bude erfennt man deutlicdh, dab das Sehluptapitel 
weit fpiter gefdrieben wurde, und ywar habe ich e8 erft ge- 
frieben nacdem id) Dolge’s Were mit eigenen Augen 
gejehen habe, und wahrlid, Derjeniqe, der dieje qrokartigen 
Werke fieht und den cinfachen, biederen Mann, der folches 
aus eigener Kraft gefdhaffen bat, neben fich ftehen hat, 
mug ihm die Hand reiden und bitten: Dolge, fei mein 
yreund, wie id) der Deine bin. Bon folden Sdhwingun- 
gen und Vibrationen des Herzens fcheinen Sie und Herr 
RKraufe wohl feine Kenntnif zu bejigen ; Sie treiben alles 
geihaftsmapiq und wittern iiberall den blanfen Dollar ; 
aus Yhrem Briefe erfieht man, dah Freundfehaft und Hoeh- 
adtung bei YHhnen leere Hdflichfeitsformeln jind. 
Sdluplapitel meines Buches wird den Pianomader immer- 
Hin weit mehr intereffjixen, alS wenn id) ihm gefagt bitte, 
dag er auch nod) einen Lcimtopf, Hammer und Sige u. f. 
w. zum Clavierbau ndthig Habe  Dolge’s Hammerfopf- 
Majdhine hat Herr Laffert ohne mein und Dolge’s Wiffen 
Dem Buche einverleibt und durd) diefe fleine Sugqabe wird 
das Buch woh! nidt weniger Werth befommen haben. 

Wenn Sie fchreiben, Herr Martin Krause, Prafident des 
Viszt-Vereing, wiffe mit meinem Buche nichts angufangen, fo 
wundere ic) mid) dDurdaus nicht. denn er fagt ja auc da- 
bei, dafB er feine Apparate befise, um meine Angaben 
priifen ju fonnen. Nach diefem Befenntnif aber ift e3 eine 
Fajelei, wenn Herr Krauje, nach Jhrer Mittheilung, behaup- 
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michte er eS todtfdjweigen oder mit ein paar faulen Be= 








ten will, dap das Buch fiir den Clavierbaucr durdhaus feinen 





AL COURIER. 


Herr L. feinen aufridtigen, edlen Charafter | 


jtellt; feine Arbeit follte cin AFreundjdhaftsdienft fein. | 





oe 


Werth habe, oder qlauben Sie, dah fic) die Pianomacher 
durd) diefen Ausfprud) abhalten laffen, meine Angaben ju 
priifen 2 Die Behauptung, dak die Pianomader nad 
meiner Ungabe feine gute Menfur machen fonnen, ift mehr 
wie Dunmmbeit, denn fann man nod) etwas genaueres an 
geben alS wie es durch beigefiiqte Tabellen in meinem 
| Buche geichehen ift? Yft die Menfur nach meinen Tabellen 
feine gute, jo mug Herr Rraufe erft den Beweis hierfiir 
geben ; aber Herr Krauje wird fic in feinem Leben wohl 
noc) nie Damit befaft haben, Meniuren fiir Pianos 3u ent: 
werfer und yu priifen. Yah fuche hinter Herrn Kraufe 
einen Fajelhans, der das offene Bifir fcheut. 

Das, was Sie von Herrn Kaps anfiihren, qehirt dod 
wohl 3u feinem Wbichnitte meines Buches ; jedoch, wenn 
Sie durch die Naps iden Ausfagen mir beweifen wollen, 
dak ich nichts vom Pianobau verftehe, fo finde ic Hierin 
nur Shr Gift und Vhre Galle, die Sie iiber mich jprigen, 
| um mich 3u reizen. Das Piano, worauf Sie angufpielen 
belieben, ijt iibrigens in Diijfeldorf 1880 pramiirt worden, 
(Preisridter waren Herr Raps, Herr Duyfen und Herr 
Shiedmevyer); e3 mup demnac den anderen Herren woh! 
beffer zugejagt haben al Herrn Raps. Nun, Herr Raps 
ift Doc) aud) nicht unfeblbar gewefen, und ic fernne eine 
ganze Anzahl Mufifer, die fich fiir Raps’'fche aufrectitehende 
Pianos nicht intereffiren fonnten. Wenn nun Herr Raps 
liber mich unvortheilhaft qefcdhwagt hat, fo hat er es ticher im 
Vertrauen, zu ein paar Ehrenmannern 3u fprechen, qethan, 
und gwar in Der Meinung, daB es meinen Obhren fern 
bleiben twiirde. 

&s ijt eine Gemeinheit von Jhnen, das Vertrauen von 
sei todten Freunden jo mikbraucht 3u haben. 

Tas, was ic) Yhnen nod zu fagen habe, ijt, dak Sie 
night genug qgelernt haben und auc nie geniigend fernen 
formen um ein Urtheil iiber mich und meine Leiftunasfahigq 
feit im Bianobau fallen 3u formen. Behr Bros. aber, bei 
Denten ich zuvor s1vei Jahre als Wrbeiter thatiq war, fonnen 
eS, und fie qaben mir die Stelle als technifcher Leiter mit 
einem Yabhresqehalt von 3000 Dollars, alfo nad) Yhrer 
Meinung, das unqeheure Gehalt von 12,000 Me. 

Dap wir hier in AUmerifa Pianos zu machen verftehen, 
ift auper allen Sweifel, denn die Herren Fabrifanten von 
Driiben haben ihre Sodbne wohl nicht nad) Amerifa ge- 
jchicft, um die Hietiqgen Pianomacher fliiger 3u machen, 
fondern fie follen hier fernen.  Friiher wurden die Fabri 
fanten=Sohne na) Paris zum Studium qefandt. 

Wenn ic) TH. Steinway in meinem Buche iiber Yhren 
erjten Coryphien ftelle, (und diefes ift fiir Sie der cingige 
rund, warum mein Buch uichts werth fein fann,) fo ge 
jchieht Das mit Recht, denn in ganz Deutfchland wird jest 
Th. Steinway’s Syftem nachqebaut. 

\ch bedaure fehr, dak Sie fic) 3u Handlungen haben 
verleiten lafjen, die meine Hodadtung fiir Sie erlifchen 
latjen. 


Siegfried Hanfing. 
Ne w=9) orf Juni, 1889. 


The Trade. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Geo. W. Foster, 


for many known in the trade as a dealer at Keene, 


N. H. 


—Messrs. Estey & Camp are to be congratulated upon secur- 


years 


ing the services of Mr. W. A. Dodge, until now identified with 
Messrs. Story & Clark. 

—The many friends of Mr. E. G. Newell, of Chicago, will 
Messrs 


3rother, of this city, manufacturers of 


be pleased to know that he is now connected with 
) ae 


sporting goods. 


Spalding & 


that Mr. T. Kline, of Detroit, 
organized an organ company to manulacture reed organs, at 
Jackson, Mich 


capital of some $10,000. 


—It is announced S. has 


Work will commence at once on a paid in 


—Elgin is soon to have a Jarge music store. Eastern capital 


is interested and a company for that purpose has been already 


formed. It is rumored that the Elgin Conservatory of Music 
is interested.—Elgin ([il.) ‘‘ Courier.” 

—Mr. E. S. Conway, of the W. W. Kimball Company, 
Chicago, again repeats that Mr. A. A. Fisher, who has been 


running amuck of the dealers in Ccdar Rapids, Ia., and who 


is now located at Milwaukee, is not in the employ of the W. 


W. Kimball Company, and has not been connected with them 
since March 1, 1889. 
—Our esteemed contemporary “' Presto” the 


IS agitating 


advisability of a concerted movement of the music trade in 


Chicago in an attempt to remedy some of the unfortunate con- 
ditions under which they labor. The same effort is being 
made in Philadelphia, and we shall watch both enterprises 
with much interest, hoping for their success—a hope which we 


do not expect will be realized. 








A Coney Island Idyl; | 


| the depot. 
millions, the sans souci of thousands of sovereigns. 


Or, THE WAIL OF THE BAND AND A YOUNG MAn’s TRAGIC 
DEATH | descended the wooden steps he became uneasy. At the bottom 
anes he reeled back, as if stung by a vicious bee. Two organs and 
T ‘ntol b] He | 1 hi , | one orchestrion belonging to two competing merry-go-round 

vas rable » leane s vered | ; Ra me Sr : : . 
| wan none e leaned his fevered | enterprises were filling the air with weird music. What they 
head back on the rocking chair, while weariness of life | played, who will ever know it? Driven to despair, he threw 
was expressed in his distracted features, 


| his hands up like a man who is going to take a dangerous dive, 


commenced Beethoven's | ang hurried through between the organ Scylla and Charybdis. 


Now the girl on the second floor 


* Moonlight” sonata just after he had reopened the windows | The shrieks of the man who offers the Coney Island frank- 
which he had closed a short time before on account of an furter sounded after him like sneers and jeers. He slipped 
organ grinder grinding ‘‘ Where did you get that hat? Where | past the huts and stands and was lost in the bustle and tur- 
id vou v hat eed Ww i ile ? P : 
lid you get that hat Was it possible ? ; moil of the happy and noisy throng, and for that he had left 
I'wice the tenor in the corner house had sung the ‘‘ Salve | what now appeared to him the idyllic home 
di More,” from ‘* Faust,” simultaneously with the gentleman | Rochon henssed the pound wine Oiled edd eed indis 
: } gas | roken hear y 2 x a wooden shan 
opposite delivering feelingly ‘‘ Here Lies an Actor, Three | “ nd : : y 
: a . . | that seemed neglected by the stream of sweltering mankind 
times Lohengrin’s Bridal March” had rung through the ; , 
: outside. He sat down at a lonesome table and, without or- 
calm summer air, and at 3 o'clock the lesson for the little ones 


| dering, paid for a glass of foam with beer that had been placed 


in 265, who were rehearsing ‘* Pinafore,” was begun. | , 4 
: , | before him. The laughter of the people and the distant roar- 
The noise was maddening and he came to a sudden resolu- | ‘ : ; 
é | ing of the waves lulled him into partial rest, when suddenly 
tion. He decided to flee, to seek refuge far away on the | : : ge ie : 
¥ the shrill voice of a fat female commenced to sing in a busi- 
beach, where the ocean's murmuring was the only music that : ease 
i : : : ness way ‘‘ Here Lies an Actor.” She was a clumsy blubber 
could reach his tender ears, Jumping from the chair he : . ‘ ¥ 
- lipped madame whose immense waist was 1n perfect harmonic 
usped his soft felt hat and hastened down the street. The | ‘ ae : 
accordance with the mammoth extremities she displayed. One 
organ grinder had gone As in a dream the young man pur- ‘ 
of her eyes seemed to have suffered the after effects of a 
hased the L railroad ticket, and leaning against the railing | : 
: pe heavy blow, and she looked scornfully at the young man, 
he waited anxiously for the train. Then an organ grinder on : 
the street played ‘Where did you get that hat? Where did| Sadly he left the place, passed a minstrel show, whose rat- 
you get that hat It was the identical organ grinder, A dia- | Uing performance had attracted a great crowd. He traveled 
| . . . 
bolic smile played around the young man’s lips, but when | down the east side of the island, not knowing that he was ap- 
the train came rushing along he jumped on board with the | Proaching Coney’s toughest quarter. Like a somnambulist he 
feelings of an escaped convict | walked zigzag across the road and back, repelled by the obtru- 
At last he was on the steamboat, breathing the humid air | Sive dance music that was pouring out from every pavilion. 
ind trying to look happy, when near him a diminutive orches- | It was the meanest, most heinous, atrocious dance music he 
tra commenced ‘' Lohengrin’s Bridal March.” Discomposed | had ever heard. A fellow in short sleeves displayed a pro- 
he etar at the four gentlemen of respectable appearance, | Voking nonchalance as he hammered mercilessly on the key- 
earnestly engaged in the musical art, One cultivated a harp, | board. He smoked a cigar and played ‘* Pinafore.” of course. 
nea flute, and two drew sweet melody from violins. With | Where several artists were united their efforts made the tor- 
totter te the young man staggered back on the other | ture something terrible. The violinist played out of tune and 
| 
ie of the steamboat and looked toward the Statue of Liberty, | the pianist rivaled him, while the flutist insisted on making 
A great anxiety bad come over him. Presently he was | Some cadences of his own. Most of the musicians were in 
awak from his dreamy condition by an orchestra playing | dirty shirt sleeves and played selections from ‘* Pinafore.” 
he giddy airs from ** Pinafore He turned around, wildly, | Several ** ladies’” orchestras played selections from ‘ Pina- 
on ace the 8 orchestra They had followed him. * * *| fore,” and the young man noticed with horror as he pushed 
I urs seemed to fly, and the wind blew with great vehe- | by that some of the persons in the audience were flirting with 
mence through his modest whiskers, and the freshening air had | the female musicians. And then he remembered that he had 
sn avreea ng effect. It might bave been perfect hap- | broken an engagement because his fiancée played the ** Moon- 
pit ! r a fellow three seats below who insisted on | light” sonata four times a day. 
whistlir Where did you get that hat?’’ There is no per- The further he traveled the more urgent became the invita- 
ection on eartl | tions of the gentlemen who called upon the public to avail them- 


The young man followed the crowd as it meandered out of 
There lay the island, the pleasure ground for the 
As he 
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selves of the opportunity to see the only and greatest musical 
prodigies. _Whata wicked world this is! Driven to despair 
he hastened onward. An immense desire came to him to 
leave this world of dancers and musical wonders. At last he 
found a resort where homage was done to Thalia only. 

The place was crowded, A smoky, oppressive air filled the 
hall, but his ambition was not to find sea air; it was peace— 
peace for his ears. The artists were performing a comedy. 
The heroine had a black eye (which seems to be a specialty 
of Coney Island lady artists), and the 4on vivant had turned 
his back to the audience, which was the best thing 
could do, The farce was soon over. There were no printed 
programs, and the young man wondered what would next be 
given, when a lad in beautiful uniform walked out. He wore 
a leather strap around his breast on which a drum was fas- 
tened, and he played asolo onit. Yes, a solo on the drum. 
The young man could not believe bis eyes nor ears. Then he 
made preparations to crawl under the table, when a young 
girl with a leather strap and a drum came out and they 
drummed a duet. 

Then the young 
when he regained consciousness at Brighton Beach, where he 
had been carried, was the ‘‘ Bridal March,’ ‘from ‘‘ Lohengrin,’ 
played by Seid!'s magnificent orchestra, An elderly lady with 
adry, red nose bowed over him and whispered in soft, encour- 
aging tones: 

‘‘T found you unconscious on the other end of the island, 
I am a member of the Seidl Society, and I thought I would 
bring you here. Anton's music will revive you.” 

The young man tore himself away. His eyes bulged in 
he was dreadful to look upon. 


he 


The first thing to greet him 


man fainted. 


their sockets ; 


He ran like a madman to Manhattan Beach, where Pat 
Gilmore's band received him with: ‘* Where did you get that 
hat? Where did you get that hat?” 


Then he dropped dead.—‘‘ Evening Sun.” 


— oe 


‘I heard an odd story the other day about Bishop Heber’s 
Mountains,’ 
‘* It relates to the 


beautiful From Greenland’s Icy said a 
well-known Cincinnatian, ‘‘ What is it? 


You remember that Bishop Heber wrote 


hymn ‘ 
music of the hymn. 
it while in Ceylon in 1824. About a year later it reached 
and a lady in Charleston, S. C., was struck with its 
beauty. She could find, however, no tune that seemed to suit 
it. She remembered a young bank clerk, 
afterward so celebrated, who was just a few steps down the 


America, 


Lowell Mason, 


street, and who had a reputation as a musical genius, So she 
sent her son to ask him to write a tune that would go with the 
hymn. In just half an hour back came the boy the 
music, and that melody, dashed off in such haste, is to this 


with 





day sung with that song.’ —‘' Religious Herald.” 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


E & SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


(@ RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


VOSE & SONS PLANO C0. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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x SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 





Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, f::lly warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


ad 





&@ For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


PIANO 








TO REED ORGAN MANUFACTURERS AND MUSIC DEALERS. 


W ca ittention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO 


your 


(0G 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and 

nt iny quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses 
the intry with in nted books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars 
Dealer ati Address 


THE s. BRAINARD'S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 









SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


; Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 Warren St., New York. 


Agents for the United t 
8 and Canada, 



















WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, a and Upright 









WAREROOMS  ; 





4+NEW + YORK.+ 
MANUFACTOBIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK. 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 
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PIANOS 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., | 


S 
© 


Tarren & WINKELMANN | 
*PIANOS,- 


GERMANY, 





MANUFACTORY, 


125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 


BRAUNSHCWEIG, 


Uprights and Grands. 


| AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC 
TION CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 








ctory, 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
1171 Broadway. 








Brooklyn 






a 1ASE 
PIANOS 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 9 MONROE ST., 


Address all New York communications to the Manufa: 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











eC ESTABLISHED 1853 _ 
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Brapeury Music HAL, 
200 & 292 Fulton 8t., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


SPEC > Cambridgeport Mass. 
9 BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


RAILROAD. 











ZeBACON 


lateRAVEN & 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smocth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO CO.., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Grand and Upright Pianos, 
PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


}) JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


















L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 








a. CT., 260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
" NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 
GEST ATION OF 
Sa ae KRAKAUER BROS. 
CAPITAL MECHA Si 


and EXPERIENCE oF 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 
UNE QUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTIO 


tea 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright «Pianos, 


—— => (= 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street, 








OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
SCHIC AGO. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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lls a whole story and explains a thor- 
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The man who introduced it is Col. Wm. 
Moore, who believes in system. 


ough system. 


CHICACO. 


> 





Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courier, } 


236 STATE-ST., 
Cuicaco, July 13, 1889. \ 

F you were told that there are some 50 odd 
| houses in the city of Chicago that are dealing in matters 
pertaining solely to the music trade you would begin to count 
them up, and would probably conclude that the writer had 
made a mistake, but it is so, nevertheless ; and that is not all, 
for some of the large general stores keep a large stock of 
musical merchandise, and there are very many places where 
sheet music is obtainable—always the cheap trash. 

The article published in one of our daily papers of this 
city, though in a general way very good, had two very amus- 
ing statements—one where it speaks of the pins being driven 
into the sounding board, and another where it speaks of the 
sharp keys being made of wood boiled in a black dye. 

It was rather deficient, also, in not mentioning some of the 
oldest manufacturers in the city, as for instance, Messrs. 
Julius Bauer & Co. and Mr. C. A. Gerold. The Brown- 
Bowen Company are also in a position to be spoken of and 
will shortly have their first lot of 25 pianos in shape 
to be examined, and we must say that an examination of 
one this last week gave us an impression that they will be 
among the best made in the West, and we have some that 
would astonish some, if not all, Eastern manufacturers and 
dealers, The board of this new 
piano is constructed on the arch principle, with the view of re- 


sounding Brown-Bowen 
sisting the strain it has to bear from the pressure of the strings 
upon the bridge, and while this idea is not a new one by any 
means, the method of accomplishing it is. 

Messrs. Story & Clark had quite a number of organs sent 
them for repair from the flooded districts of Pennsylvania 
which were not worth the freight they cost to bring them here, 
The bellows were gone, the cases were warped and pulled 
apart, the keys were swollen; in short, they were total wrecks 
and only fit for firewood. 

The retail business is very quiet and the wholesale is fairly 
good, the manufacturers, both in the organ and piano line, being 





behind on orders. Mr. W. W. Kimball leaves for the East on 
a trip purely for recuperation, 

The North Side piano manufacturers, which includes Messrs. 
Julius Bauer & Co., Messrs. C. A. Smith & Co., Messrs. W. 
H. Bush & Co. and Mr. C, A. Gerold, are finding nothing to 
complain of, and we doubt if there are any more uniformly 
successful concerns in the country. 

It does seem as though those parties who are the real cause 
of all the success that a house has accomplished should receive 
their due credit, but there is one house in this town which is 
so jealous of even seeing the names of the parties who are the 
cause of whatever success they have attained in print that 
the mere mention of them is the signal for immeasurable rage 
on the part of their local management. It is a pity that two 
such accomplished salesmen as we refer to should ever have 
become associated with a house of such questionable business 
practices, and we hope for their own conscience’ sakes that 
they will soon be in a position to cut themselves loose from 
their unpleasant associations. 

Mr. Jacob Estey and Col. Julius J. Estey are expected in 
the city next week, 

Mr. Jesse French made a brief stop over the fore part of the 
week, and left for the East by way of the lakes. 

There are comments running through the trade relative to 
the loose manner of doing business and long time given to 
dealers by one of the large houses here. The query with the 
trade is whether any house can afford to do business in this 
way, however much money they may be able to control. 

Mr. J. O. Nelson, who has been with the Mason & Hamlin 
Company for twelve vears, bas taken a position with the Chi- 
cago Cottage Organ Company. Mr. Nelson 
salesman and made a success of his business in his former, as 


is a reliable 


he is likely to do in his present, position, 

Mr. E. S. Conway, of the Kimball Company, will take a 
business trip to the Pacific Coast, leaving here on the 20th. 
Mr. Conway will be accompanied by his wife and children and 
will probably be gone about four weeks. 





GERMAN PIANOS. 


A Manufacturer, of Stuttgart (Germany), doing a large 
export trade in first-class Pianos which have stood the test in 
all climates, desires to establish Agencies in the United 
States. Sample instrument shown and correspondence solic- 
ited by 


OTTO VOGEL, 9 Murray Street, New York. 








ee 





‘THE: 


PS ae 


BEHR PIANO 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED A — 


GOLD MBDAL, 


The First Award of Merit, 


— AT THE — 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 





The Award was made January 31, 1889, 


Extract from a Letter received from Mr. W. P, HANNA, of Melbourne, who represented the BEHR PIANO at the Exposition: 


MELzBouRNE, February 19, 1389. 


I must compliment you on the way these two Dianos have stood this climate; they are in as perfect condition as when they 


left the factory, and they have been more exposed than any other Pianos in the Exhibition, and a good many of the other Pianos 


and Organs are much the worse for being in the building, or I may say for being in Australia. 








of the building all the afternoon, and it was very like an oven a good part of the time, but it had not the least effect on the Pianos. 


My place in the Exhibition was 


right against the side of the building, and the side and roof are of corrugated iron, and the sun had full sweep on the side and roof 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YORE. 





b, W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


NEW YORK. | 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York. 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 174 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. i07"S0m ane rane o's 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
THE VU. S. ANB CANADAS. 


EMERSON ~ 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 











SOLE ACENTS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS >= ( 4A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 











> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, => 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YoREK 





HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 


512 Austin Avenue, Wace, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





| et 


¥ 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upnienht 


PIANOFORTEs. 


These Instruments have been before the pubiic for 
nearly fifty Dy a and upon their excellence aione 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Years 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 

Methodist Book Concern Building, Gth Ave. and 20th St., 
Temporary Warerooms in Rear, at 4 West 20th St, 
NEW YORK, 

817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 

204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


E. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEV TORE. 





IVERS3.POND “= 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 
181 @ 182 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 
> _Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


ESTABLISHED (855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, (22 EAST (3th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully 
ge" CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


solicited, 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS; 156 and 158 Wabash 
CoEICAGO.7 


Avenue 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 


ee 


CHE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 





LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 





WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 





FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK 
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TE OLD STANDARD 











MARTIN GUITARS tani 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
12" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&! 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dre GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. Dr La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J] LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. DE JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


States, but also in Europe. 








Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane New York. 
Importers ot all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. EURTZMAN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


POUR <- 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 


A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT! 


e#" SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


‘- SMITH - 


American Organ and Piano 
- (= 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


_., | Kansas City, Mo. 
BRANCH HOUSES: } | ondon, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


\ large 





variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Piaaos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS, 









RANIC 
Kipach 
“PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 





And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 


2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St... New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 





DETROIT, MICH. 








WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 61-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO ILL. 


Acents WanTen. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 





NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. {28 Senc for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 








IVORY CUTTERS 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The ca:y Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: / 
Ess EX. CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


j TV ORYTON, CONN. 








HIGHEST 


AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885. 





Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROSB. & CO. 
— WAREROOMS: -— 
>= 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


THE A.B. CHASE CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOK TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY, 











eel TTT? 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


246 & 248 WEST LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SSEITD FOR CATALOGUE. 


A. NILSON & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 


472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. |rorr wayne oncan co, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





—~we IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~~ 


ERNEST ( ABLER & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Arial tyeana November, tiscana ur Uprights aye ou put meal 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


i ‘EO. STECK & CO EC 
BABY GRAND. GE a S I | iW) oN q a LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


Tum sMALLEsT onawo GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


“ bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic tosses nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments, 


— — Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. —i 


Jarpine & Son WEGMAN & CO.,, Jitu THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. Pj M f t BP ees 
LIST OF our LARGEST 1ano anutacturers. " , : Is the Best and Most Salable 


GRAND ORGA alors Aa ate Organ of the day. 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, “Ny, Y., All our instruments contain the full iron frame with ; ee 
mene St. George’s Ch., | the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the i 
.4; St. Paul’s E.Ch., | age; any radicai changes in the climate, heat or - AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
N. Y ut} Fifth Avenue Pres. | dampness cannot affect the ctanding in tune of our r RESENTED, CATALOGUE, &c,, FREE. 


Yo. 33 Brooklyn Tab | instruments. and therefore we challenge the world 
oe Es 4;, First Presbyterian, | that ours will excel any other. 


Philadelphia, 33 Onna . “a 
New. Greens 3) and Pi See MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


burgh R.C. Ca AUBURN, N. Y.- 


[STULTZ & BAUER, Tym CONOVER Bros. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — ek UPRICHT FPIANOS. 
































Upright and Square = . Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 


| and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 


ii 
FHA. BSG @ } Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
i > Ml bi 1" | Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 

» » | G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


| E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, 
| San Francisco, and many others. 


Factor nd “Warerooms 338 and 340 East last Sist S Street, New York.| @ = 
ie 5 : 9 ltt SE Ten ramtenth et, EW YORK. 


BROWN & SINMIPSON, OPER PIA N oO. 


Manufacturers of First-Class 
The Best Piano in the Market. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, = ram a sow, stenoses 


WORCESTER, MASS. tls Oy oe 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW-YORK. 


iad Piano Stools and Covers, 
For Church and Parlor use. , Music Racks, 


MANUFACTURED BY Table Covers, 
Lambrequins 


GHO. P. BENT| J a tod ear 


= Deepen, cemeon some | Ser Portieres, Art Embroideries 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, IIl. = SS ee | ae and Artists’ Busts, 


== Flags and Banners 




















e@P- SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 
for Musical Societies. 


WO RORLFING 60, SQ I. isis 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 








Sole Agents for the United States 


Foreign Music| “eS Se 
ras SYMPHONIUMS. 


—— INCLUDING —— 


waditions, Pubiishers of Raition** Robitng.” | Warerooms and Office: 105 EAST 14th STREET, near Steinway Hall, NEW YORK, 








FACTORIES AT avmemmivedusiniall LONG ISLAND CITY. 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 


supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
@™ Send for Illustrated C pean ina we Lowest Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to SH ete ek 


SSS Owe. ROHLFING & CO.- Milwaukee. Wiss] DARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENTS. 
“TiWivitunnwei square? Opright Pianofertes. 


FACTORY and WAREROUMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. i rn ple ad 


Wu 
; CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, ) 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman bs a again LONDON, W. 


























EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—538d Street, New York City. “RIT 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 














Rate apa B R IGG S g Co. 9 & 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


NE@® YORK AGENCY: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADQAY. 


BE ST FINISHED, EASIEST ROLLING AND STRONGEST CASTER MADE. 








LONG STEM, 


- - eeRICT ION P T AND ENT | 








60,000 SETS IN USE. C4 
as SOLE AGENT, 4 


ALFRED DOLGE. 


PIANO AND ORGAN MATERIALS. No. 122 East 18th Street 


Wheel, 134 inch. ’ Wheel, 2 Inch. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. IN HW YORK. 


4 9 UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are prep pared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 
j for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, d 769 Tenth A nd 50 
Square, Upright and Grend a Pianos TS Oe ae 
SL 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 

















3 WEST 14thST. a8 


Re t\wHe))| STARR PIANO, 
. Hp NG 


» 1883 3 
a b Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. Ne NS ee et ts eee 


BEHNING & SON. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Church, New York. 














